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Students spark 
to this sure-fire 


pastry method 








Even beginners can be sure of 
flaky, tender pastry when they use 
Crisco and Crisco’s new pastry method. 
This simple recipe eliminates the major 
causes of so many pastry failures—too 
much water and too much handling. 


Since small 6" or 8" pies give the 


best opportunity for student participa- 
tion, Crisco pastry recipes for both 
these sizes are given below. The family 
size, or 9" pie, is also included for 
students’ use at home. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 








TWO-CRUST PASTRY 
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6" (3 servings) 8"(5 servings) 9" 
Sift 
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Make paste of 3 tabl 
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it’s digestible 





Sift flour and salt in 
t flow to bowl. Remove flour f 
— into remaining flour until Pieces at A sep 2 
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Pe dough into a ball, Roll dough ¥%4" ‘thick, 
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Win your contribution 


to the Home Keonomics 


Building Fund ! 


A $50 winner in every state! A $30 prize for every 100 
members of the American Home Economics Association 


prorated state by state. 


A wonderful opportunity — for mem- 
bers of the American Home Economics 
Association only. 

Every winner helps bring the new 
headquarters nearer! Besides the 48 
first prizes (a $50 winner for every 
state), there is a $30 prize allocated for 
every 100 members in each state. $15 
for the individual and $15 for the fund. 


State membership will be based on 
totals as of January 15, 1948, so get 
busy and help add new members. Urge 
them to enter this contest and be sure 
to enter yourself, 

It’s really easy. Your reasons for be- 
ing glad you are a Home Economist are 
interesting. Just set them down simply 


and sincerely, 









CONTEST RULES: 1. Using 
the coupon below or any plain 
sheet of paper, write 50 words or 
less on “Why I'm glad | am a 


Home Economist”. 


2. Send to Martha Logan, Swift’ 
ning Dept., Swift & Company, 
Chicago. All entries must be post- 
marked before midnight January 15, 1948 


You may enter only once. 


3. Entries will be judged on sincerity, inter 
est, and clearness of thought—by a panel 
of impartial judges. All entries become the 
property of the American Home Economics 


Association 


4. Only members whose names appear on 
the approved list submitted by the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association are eligi- 
ble, excluding employees of Swift & Com- 


pany and its agencies 


5. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in 


case of ties; judges’ decisions will be final 


THIS CONTEST’ IS SPONSORED BY SWIFT & COMPANY, MAKERS OF 
SWIFT’NING, THE NEW ALL-PURPOSE, “QUICK-MIX” SHORTENING. 
*Swift’ning is the trade-mark for Swift & Company’s new, improved Bland Lard. 


If you would like to try Suiftning, write Martha Logan for a free sample. 
2 oe oe ee ee ee ee ee es a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


MARTHA LOGAN 
Swift*hing Dept, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, Illinois 


DECEMBER. 1047 


SENT BY Name 
Address 
City 


WHY I’M GLAD | AM A HOME ECONOMIST 


iit es ee 
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Practicalities 





5 the twelfth month heralds the 

Christmas season and we plan again 

happy holidays with our loved ones 
let us also plan to spread some happi- 
ness beyond our own hearths—to the 
family next door, the neighbors up the 
street, the casual acquaintance—for from 
such small beginnings grow the seeds of 
international friendship. Let us do this 
in the name of the Prince of Peace 
whose birthday we celebrate. 


+ 


A prospective bride and groom dis- 
cussed their budget for a wedding and 
establishing a home; a young father 
and mother disclosed the financial re- 
sponsibilities involved in starting to 
raise a family; two older parents told 
something about the financing of an 
education for their children during a 
family life conference held in Mary- 
grove College, Detroit. Details of this 
conference was given by Sister M. Ann 
Catherine in The Sacred Trust of the 
Home, page 657. 

The value of home economics for all 
children from primary school on through 
the grades is evi- 
dent in results ob- 
tained by Claire L.. 
Livingston in New 
ark, New 
Miss Livingston has 
taught in Newark 
since receiving het 
B.S. degree 


Simmons College in 


Jersey. 


from 
Boston, Massachu 
setts. Her first years Claire ‘Avingston 
in’ Newark 


spent with the nutrition department and 


weTre 


since then home economics has been 
her forte. On page 659 Miss Livingston 
describes Home Economics for Primary 
School Children. 

Third in a series of articles on home 
Canadian 
Mary Clarke’s report, Home Economics 
m Ontario, page 660. 


economics in provinces is 
Accompanying 
illustrations show home economics in 
action from training school to a visiting 
homemaking service. Miss Clarke’s pro 
fessional background is briefed under 
her picture on page 661. But we have 
it on good authority that in addition 
to her work Mary Clarke has three 
loves: people first, then reading and 
travel neck and neck for second place. 
She also has a yen for hats with feathers 
and blue nylons. 

Santa is coming to town with a full 
pack of toys this Christmas. In fact, 
toy manufacturers estimate that $250, 
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000,000 worth of toys will be purchased 
for holiday gifts. Prices are up about 
ten per cent but quality is better than 
during the war years. The manufactur- 
ers are labeling toys to indicate the age 
interest, based on research under actual 
play conditions. For sound advice on 
The Right Toy for Every Child turn to 
page 662. 


- 


Are you still looking for Christmas 
gift suggestions? Nell R. Mims tells how 
to make attractive jeweled chatelaines 
with little cost and effort in Gifts From 
Your Workbasket, page 665. On the 
following two pages Mary Brown, our 
Beauty and Good Grooming Editor, 
offers a wide selection of sweet-smelling 
gifts from the cosmetic counter—Yours 
for a Laughing Christmas. Pages 668- 
669 carry Part IV of the Historic Cos- 
tume Charts, tracing fashion through 
the Directoire Period to 1890. These 
charts will be completed in the Janu- 
ary issue and then reprinted as a series 
similar to our Period Furniture Charts. 
The Story of Color by William F. Leg- 
gett concludes this month with a dis- 
cussion of purple, brown and gray. Page 


670. 
+ 


This month’s Housing and 
Equipment section opens with 
home decorating suggestions for Christ 
mas by Doris Alexander who worked 
with Jan Reynolds of Sylvania Electric 
Company and Kay Burlingham of Den- 
nison’s on our Christmas cover and the 
table centerpiece on page 671. 

Know and Use Your Small Electric 
Appliances says Helen Eckhoff on page 
672. Mrs. Eckhoff is a practical home- 
maker and well-acquainted with the 
appliances of which she writes. 


A. 


Home 
some 


Something extra special in the way of 
a Christmas salad graces the opening 
page ol our Better Food Section—Recipe 
of the Month. Sweet pickles are the 
points of interest in this flavorsome con 
coction on page 675. 

Lily Haxworth Wallace echoes all our 
sentiments when she declares Christmas 
Cookies Galore on page 676. In addi- 
tion to a foundation cookie recipe she 
offers many delectable variations. 

On page 677 Evelyn (How To Con 
serve Food) Platt requests Let’s Concen 
trate on Stuffings, and gives several 
bread-saving stuffing recipes. 

Styles at Tea is a wonderful combina 
tion says Betty Kramer Duncan in her 
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Letters to the Editor 


Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


... I enclose herewith a cheque for 

5 dollars 15 cents, 4 dollars in respect 

of two years’ subscription to PRACTICAL 

HomE Economics and | dollar 15 cents 

for educational material. These charts 

should help to brighten lessons that are 

of necessity dull on present British 
rations. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. Ropcers, Principal 


Good Housekeeping School of Cooker 
(Combined Domestic Subjects Diploma} 


Williamsburg, Virginia 

... This morning’s mail brought me 
a copy of your leaflet, Meet Your Editors 
and Their Staff, and as I looked at it, 
I thought how nice it would be if every 
member of our Home Economics Club 
had one of their own. Of course they 
have access to the same material in the 
magazine but this leaflet is so compact 
that they could put it in their notebooks 
or scrap books along with other mate- 
rials in their collection which show the 
wide scope and the fields of specializa- 
tion within the profession of home eco- 
nomics. I would appreciate it if you 
would send me two dozen copies of the 
leaflet. 

I enjoy your magazine very much and 
find it full of valuable information to 
use in my Classes. 

Sincerely, 
ALMA WILKIN 


College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 





step-by-step party article on page 679. 
Recipes are included for some tasty tea- 
time tidbits. 

In the dark about mushrooms? Marion 
Allen throws Light on the Mushroom 
in her entertaining story on page 680. 

A question and answer panel on Food 
Control Records is conducted by school 
lunch manager, Marion Cronan, on 
page 681. Her school lunch menus and 
tested recipes for next month follow as 
usual, 


A Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year 


to all of you from all of us 
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ICE CREAM’S double exposure 





It’s Delicious... 


The goodness of ice cream is a welcome treat 
for everyone in the family. 

Yes, young and old alike enjoy ice cream’s 
cool refreshment . . . its smooth, creamy 
texture . . . its luscious flavors. 

Flavors? There's an endless variety . . . variety 
that helps ice cream add zest to any meal 
from banquet to barbecue. 

That's why —whatever the occasion—ice 
cream is a/ways in good taste. 


The presence of this Seal 
indicates that all nutri 
tional statements in this 
advertisement have been 
FOODS AND found acceptable by the 
NUTRITION Council on Foods and 
4 MEDICAL mo Nutrition of the Ameri 

can Medical Association 








COUNCIL ON 






DECEMBER, 1947 


pation? 


Ah 


Since 1918 


It’s Nutritious... 


The goodness of ice cream is deeper 


than taste alone 

This popular food furnishes a generous 
amount of tooth- and bone-building calcium— 
as well as other minerals 

Also contained in ice cream are those 
health-promoting vitamins—“A”’ and 
riboflavin—in addition to the same quality 
proteins which are found in milk. 

All of these nutrients encourage health 
and well-being. 


111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


paity councl! 
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News Notes 





'HE President of the United States 
has appealed to the American pub- 
lic to share their food with the 

hungry in Europe this winter. He has 
asked us to 
1. Use no meat on Tuesdays 
2. Use no eggs on Thursdays 
3. Serve bread and butter only on re- 

quest 
1. Save a slice of bread every day 

This share-the-food program is volun- 
tary. No one has to comply—and many 
will not unless they are shown how great 
the need and how to save food. That 
is where the home economist enters the 
picture. She is trained for just such a 
job and can do much to further the 
program of eliminating waste and con- 
serving food by seizing every opportu- 
nity to promote the program in her 
own community—both on and off the 


job. 
Katherine Fisher, Director of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute, has been 


appointed to head consumer service 
activities for the Citizen’s Food Com- 
mittee. Working with Miss Fisher is an 
Advisory Council representing all food 
interests (buying and serving) of the 
public. Council members are: Kath- 
arine Alderman, President, AHEA; 
Mary Barber, Grocery Manufacturers 
Ass'n; Martha Elliott, President, Ameri- 
can Public Health Ass'n; Margaret Gil 
lam, Dietary Consultant, American 
Hospital Ass’n; Constance C. Hart, 
Chairman of Food Service Directors; 
Helen A. Hunscher, President, ADA; 
Alberta Macfarlane, Educational Direc- 
tor, National Restaurant Ass’n; Howard 
F. Dugan, President, American Hotel 
Ass'n; Dr. Hazel Stiebeling, Chief, 
BHNHE; and Ken Williams, Specialist 
in Industrial Feeding. 

Miss Fisher's four-point program in 
cludes: the planning of a daily “Peace 
Plate” with menu suggestions to round 
out the meal; providing daily market- 
ing hints on buying economically and 
using plentiful foods; suggesting good 
cooking methods that conserve flavor 
and nutritional values; and giving ideas 
that will make good use of leftovers, 
save food and avoid waste. With such 
able leaders as Miss Fisher and_ her 
advisory council the program is off to a 
good start—but the extent of its success 
will depend on the fullest cooperation 
of all home economists. 


Here’s Your Chance 
Win a Prize 
Contests are in the air—and two at 
least are on the beam for the home 
economics profession. Don't miss the 
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opportunity to win money and fame for 
yourself, acclaim for home economics as 
a profession and money for the perma 
nent AHEA headquarters building fund. 
Read all about Practical’s contest for 
the best definition of home economics 
on page 656 and Swift and Company's 
contest, “Why I’m glad I am a Home 
Economist” on page 643. 


Voice of the AHEA 


A proposal made in 1944 by the 
American Home Economics Association 
has resulted in a National Conference 
on Family Life to be held in the White 
House on May 6, 7 and 8, 1948, at 
President Truman’s invitation. The 
Conference, supported by 110 national 
organizations, will function under a 
board of directors headed by Eric 
Johnston, president of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, with Boris 
Shishkin, economist of the American 
Federation of Labor, serving as vice 
chairman. The board is made up of 
thirty-five representatives of labor, busi- 
ness, the professions and religious and 
C1VIC groups. 

Describing the aims of the Confer- 
ence, Mr. Johnston explained: “The 
health of the nation, its spiritual, men 
tal and economic vitality, is rooted in 
the family which is healthy, strong and 
secure. It is the task of this generation 
to recognize clearly the forces at work 
undermining the family as the basic in 
stitution of our society, to overcome 
them, and even to harness these forces 
to the betterment of family living. No 
one can perform this task for us—it is 
one we must do ourselves. That is why 
the conference has been conceived as a 
means of constructive voluntary cooper 
ation of all groups, working together 
as citizens.” 


Egg and Poultry Award 

The first annual Christie Award will 
be given at the meetings of the Poultry 
and Egg National Board in January to 
the person who has made the greatest 
contribution during the past ten years 
to the determination, preparation, con- 
servation or improvement of the nutri- 
tive properties of poultry and _ eggs. 
Judging will be based on contributions 
to scientific literature or the interpreta- 
tion of the same, or on subsequent utili 
zation and commercialization from such 
discoveries. Further information regard- 
ing the award may be secured from 
members of the technical committee of 
the Board who are: Dr. J. Holmes Mar- 
tin, Purdue University, chairman; Dr. 
George F. Stewart, Iowa State College; 





Dates to Remember 


December 15—Worid Christmas and 
Chanukah Festival 

December 15-18—American Vocational 
Association Convention, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Los Angeles, California 

December 25—Christmas Day 

January 1—New Year's Day 

January 15-30—March of Dimes. Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis 

February 11—Beginning of Lent 

February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 

February 14—Valentine’s Day 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday 

February 21—Meeting of the Depart: 
ment of Home Economics, National 
Education Association, Mariborough- 
Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 22-29—-American Brotherhood 
Week. Sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 

March 1-7—National 4-H Club Week 

March 28—Easter Sunday 

June 21-24—Thirty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

August 23-27—Biennial Canadian Home 
Economics Association Convention, 
Calgary, Alberta 





and Dr. L. C. Norris, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Mr. Andrew Christie, the donor, 
has made funds available for an award 
to be given each year for the next five 
years. 


Metropolitan Miniatures 

A miniature art gallery of twenty- 
four color prints of famous paintings 
of objects of art will soon be available 
from the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in the form of a large perforated sheet 
of poster stamps. Although designed 
primarily for students to use as illustra- 
tions for themes and notebooks, the col 
orful prints will lend themselves to 
many decorative uses. 

Che first set in the series of Metro- 
politan Miniatures will reproduce fifteen 
paintings, among them El Greco's View 
of Toledo, Rembrandt's Portrait of the 
Artist, a portrait of Washington by 

(Continued on next page) 
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YOUR STUDENTS 





For Any Chocolate Treat — 
Use Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 


NESTLES 





THE GREATEST 
TASTE IN 
CHOCOLATE 


@® Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
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Imagine (if you canf) the luscious taste combination of the 
varied fruits in this recipe plus Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Choco- 


HOLI DAY F RUIT BA RS late Morsels... all held firmly in a munchy, soft, rich batter. 


If you and your students don’t eat ‘em all right out of the 
oven yourselves, they’re wonderful for gift mailings. They 
pack easily, stay soft, hold their shape and travel well. 


WILL LOVE TO MAKE 


SEMI-SWEET 
cHOCOLATE 


















MOLASSES COOKIES 


(OLD-FASHIONED) 


Among the many good things to 
eat made with baking soda, old- 
fashioned molasses cookies are 
welcome everywhere, any time, 
and for extra fine molasses 
cookies you can count on this 
tested recipe: 


8 cups all-purpose flour 

4 teaspoons Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 

lf, teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon ginger 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

3 cups molasses 

1 cup lard, melted 

1/ cup butter, melted 

10 tablespoons boiling water 

Granulated sugar 


Sift flour, then measure. Sift three 
times with baking soda, salt and 
spices . . : Combine molasses, 
melted shortening and boiling 
water . . . To liquid ingredients 
add 4 cups of dry ingredients and 
blend well .. . Add remaining 4 
cups of dry ingredients gradually, 
beating well after each addition 
. . . Keep in cool place about one 
hour... Turnout on lightly floured 
board. Roll % inch thick. Cut with 
large floured cooky cutter. Sprin- 
kle with granulated sugar. Bake 
in hot oven. 

Temp.: 425° F. Time: 15 minutes 
Amount: Five dozen cookies. 


Write for free booklet. 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND OR 








COW BRAND BAKING SODA | 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Gilbert Stuart and Women on the Sofa 
by Degas. The other nine prints will 
be of rare objects such as a Chinese 
pottery tomb figure of the T’ang Dynas- 
ty, a 480 B.C. Greek sculpture of bronze 
and an ancient Chinese pottery hippo- 
potamus. 

The sets will cost one dollar and each 
will be accompanied by an album for 
the picture stamps, containing notes on 
the life of the artists and the historic 
and artistic qualities of the objects. 


Nutrition Education 


Explorations in Nutrition Education 
was the informal name given to a work- 
shop held in New York City in July. 
This workshop, formally listed as Nutri- 
tion Education for School and Com- 
munity, was sponsored jointly by New 
York University and the State Education 
Department. It was under the direction 
of Miss Clyde Schuman of New York 
University and Naomi Voegele, Super- 
visor of School Lunch Program in the 
Bureau of Home Economics, State De- 
partment of Education. Some funds 
were provided by General Mills Corpo- 
ration. 

A unique set-up in the Joan of Arc 
Junior High School made it possible 
for members of the workshop to get 
experience on four different levels: 
third, fifth and seventh grades and with 
rothers of children in these grades. 
During the summer a community service 
sponsors a day camp for children who 
cannot leave the city during the sum- 
mer months. Parents of these children 
pay a nominal fee of $10.00 for two 
months. The nutrition workshop was a 
part of this day camp. 

Approximately 100 pupils with 23 dif- 
ferent nationality backgrounds register- 
ed for the nutrition workshop. OF these, 
35 were in the third grade, 40 
in the fifth grade and 30 in the seventh 
grade. The attendance of mothers varied 


about 


from a low of four to a high of 15. 

During the four-week period, mem- 
bers of the workshop visited homes to 
present the idea and to check on carry- 
over. 

Of course there were many complica- 
tions in setting up a workshop of this 
type—organization, briefness of period, 
lack of adequate space. Then, too, 
pupils were grouped according to age 
rather than grade level—resulting in dis- 
ciplinary problems. Some of these prob- 
lems may not have occurred out of a 
city situation. 

The outcomes of this experimental 
workshop were on the whole satisfac- 
tory. ‘There was some evidence of im- 
proved social attitudes on the part of 
the pupils and also of changes in food 
concepts and habits. The Director of 
Community Services who was also in 
charge of the day camp felt that the 
workshop classes were valuable enough 


to ask that they be continued after the 
day camp. He also saw the values of 
working with the parents during the 
school year and considered setting up a 
snack bar. 

The fifteen registered for this work- 
shop were mainly graduate students in- 
terested in nutrition education on the 
secondary level. Their backgrounds and 
experiences varied. Perhaps the work- 
shop’s greatest value to them was in 
orientation and opening of new ave- 
nues. It was obvious that they grew in 
understanding during the four-week 
workshop. They saw the value of a sur- 
vey of food habits as a basis in meeting 
local nutrition needs and the teacher's 
role in stimulating interest of other 
organizations in cooperative nutrition 
programs. 

The school lunch which was a part 
of the workshop was under the super- 
vision of home economics teacher, 
Myrna Lapidus. The children 
served a type A lunch each day. This 
was planned by a pupil committee of 
two members from each chosen 
by the class members. They considered 
the school lunch as a part of their daily 
meals, set up a pattern which they called 
a “blueprint” and suggested that their 
mothers know what was planned each 
day in order to coordinate their meals 
with the school lunch. 

Records were made of group discus 
sions and the pupils themselves planned 
a film strip, including titles, of their 
activities. 


were 


class 


From Here to There— 

Arlyne Hoffman has been named 
home economist for the Perfection Stove 
Company where she will be in charge of 
the experimental kitchens and supervise 
testing of ranges, cookstoves and ovens. 
Mrs. Hoffman is a graduate of Western 
Reserve University with a B.S. degree in 
dietetics. 


Ardis Hubbs, former dietetics instruc 
tor at Iowa State College, is now direc 
tor of the Home Service Department of 
the Minneapolis Gas Light Company. 
Miss Hubbs is a graduate of the Uni 
versity of Illinois and received her 
dietetics internship at Harper hospital 
in Detroit where she remained as staff 
dietitian from 1940 to 1941. 


Bessie Weisent Iovan has opened a 
hosiery and lingerie shop in Chicago 
under the name of Sue Iovan. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Illinois, Miss 
Iovan has been assistant merchandising 
engineer for Alden’s Inc. Prior to this 
she was a dietitian for Mt. Sinai Hos 
pital and foods supervisor for Carson 
Pirie Scott and Company in Chicago. 


Modane Marchbanks is the new di 
rector of Consumer Service for the Na 
Association of Margarine Manu 
Miss 


tional 
facturers with offices in Chicago. 
(Concluded on page 702) 
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HOW OVEN-BAKED BEANS cers 


SERIES IN 


ARE PROCESSED 


FOOD PROCESSINGN. 








HOW BEANS BEGAN .. . Man has always had a hankering 
for beans. He munched them, wild, as he snared rabbits and 
stalked the sabre-toothed tiger. Tiny bean sprouts thrust 
through the crusted earth of his first garden. The Egyptians 
placed them at the head and feet of a mummy to invoke 


eternal life; while the Romans held a special holiday, the 
Kalends of the Bean, on which they sought household bless- 
ings by throwing beans over their shoulders. Bean soup was 
Medieval Europe’s day-in, day-out diet. 





HOW THE AMERICAN BEAN FEAST ORIGINATED . . . In our 
country the colonists found Indians cultivating a new kind 
of bean—the pea bean—which was put in a crock and baked 
over heated rocks in a hole in the ground. Adding seasonings 
and sauce, the Pilgrims baked these beans in their fireplace 
ovens. Fortifying, light, easy to keep, beans made an ideal 
food for pioneers on the westward trek. They heartened the 
logger, the prospector, the pathfinder, the hunter, the cow 
puncher, the railroader, the soldier. 


HOW OVEN-BAKED BEANS CAME TO BE CANNED ... Along 
in the nineties, H. J. Heinz Company, eager to relieve house- 
wives of the over-night soaking and the patient hours and 
hours of watchful baking that beans require, began putting 
@ genuine oven-baked beans in cans. Then Heinz plants in 
other lands introduced America’s favorite bean feast to 
England, Africa, and Australia, until today, a taste for Heinz 
Oven-Baked Beans is a common bond between the people 
of many nations. 





HOW BEANS ARE GROWN ... One of America’s great in the palm of this mitten shaped area. Here, on 
staple crops, beans provide the chief cash income of substantial, independently owned acres, farmers till 


farm families in many of our northern states. The pea their 


bean, used in making Heinz Oven-Baked Beans, is that have been carefully inbred to achieve uniformity 
grown in the sandy loam soil of northern Michigan, in quality, vigor, and resistance to disease. 


fields, and in the late spring plant seed beans 








HOW BEANS ARE CULTIVATED .. . Big, tractor-drawn machines, 
containing as many as 40 to 50 drills, simultaneously bore 
holes in the ground, plant seeds, and cover them, in one 
swift, four-rows-wide operation. Along in the fall, when the 
beans are dry, combines chug down the fields, snorting fine 
puffs of smoke as they thresh beans from the pods and bush. 


@ traneous matter drop down; quality beans run on through 


HOW BEANS ARE MARKETED ... After threshing, the beans 
are trucked to elevators to be cleaned. There they run 
through a pair of rubber rolls. Immature beans and ex- 


and are blown up into the elevator, where they are sacked 
and stored, until the pick of the crop is sold to Heinz 
purchasing agents. 





HOW QUALITY BEANS ARE TESTED .. . At the Heinz factory each lot of HOW BEANS ARE BAKED... Then comes the 
beans is carefully tested by Heinz Quality Control scientists to guarantee processing and baking in hot dry ovens, until 
beans meeting the high standards of excellence established for all Heinz each bean is fairly bursting with mealy, nutlike 


products. First the beans are cleaned, then they pass through a wonder- e goodness. It is the very dryness of these beans 
working machine that inspects each bean, instantly detecting any hidden 
flaws, expelling the imperfect bean from the line with a vigorous puff. rich flavor of the tomato sauce that’s added later. 
After this the beans are put to soak in clear fresh water until they are 


plumb full of moisture. 


that permits them hungrily to drink in the full 





HOW OVEN-BAKED BEANS ARE CANNED ... After baking, 
the beans travel to a filling machine. Here rows of cans, 
sanitized by steam and heat, are waiting to be filled. If 
pork is to lend its savor to this dish, a strapping chunk 
of prime quality, government inspected meat is placed in 
the bottom of each can. Then gleaming rows of cans, 
travelling on a moving belt, pass with ballet-like precision 
under a filling machine where each can receives a proper 
portion of perfectly baked beans. On the can moves, always 
under the watchful eye of quality-inspectors, to a machine 
where a rich tomato sauce is added. This sauce, made of 
Heinz own aristocrat tomatoes, has already been cooked 
down to perfection with vinegar, onions, sugar, and spice. 
From here the cans move in a serpentine wave to another 
machine where lids are spun on, making a perfect seal. 
Then, in retorts, they are sterilized by hot live steam, which 
cooks the pork to a toothsome tenderness and blends sauce 
and beans until their tantalizing savors become one. 





HOW OVEN-BAKED BEANS ARE LABELLED 
... Every can of Heinz Oven-Baked Beans 
bears a descriptive label giving the full 
name of the product, the net contents 
in terms of weight, the name and address 


in making this delicious ; 
dish are accurately listed. WEIN 
Special mention is made |B WEINZ | 


of Federal inspection of ily 
the pork used, and di- 


of the manufacturer. All 








of the ingredients used 








Oven 


WALD be 


on 


be 


rections for heating and 





serving are given clearly. 





COMPOSITION AND ENERGY VALUE OF HEINZ PRODUCTS 


Hew OVEN-BAKED Figures in parentheses are calories produced by that ingredient per pound of product 








Total Calories 
BEANS ENRICH cea 
VARIETY Per 
Per 100 
OUR DAILY DIET Pound |Grams 
© Pork and Tomato Sauce} 581 128 
Tomato Sauce 493 109 








Percentage by Weight 


Carbohydrates 


Protein other than Fat Cal- | Phos- | Iron | Cop- 
Fiber } cium | phorus per 

6.3 | (114) | 21.0 | (381) 2A (86) 069  .046 | OOL1 .00024 
5.7 | (103) | 20.2 | (366) 0.6 (24) .063 .042 | .0017 .00030 
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Books in Review 





Women and a New Society 


By Charlotte Luetkens 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, N.Y.C. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 128 1946 


Although this is not a new book (it 
was first published in London in 1946) 
it is such a vivid story of the changes in 
the life of women during the past hun- 
dred years that we feel it should be more 
widely known. The author interprets in 
prose, photographs and charts the back- 
ground and development of woman's 
new place in society today. 

The illustrations, alone, are so well 
selected and placed in juxtaposition 
that the historical perspective is grasped 


in a single thumbing of this small 
volume. —B.M.S 
Adopting A Child 

By Frances Lockridge 

Price $3.00 Pp. 216 1947 


Greenberg, Publisher, N.Y.C. 


Mrs. Lockridge is to be commended 
for a most helpful and much needed 
collection of facts in her book, Adopting 
a Child. Although this book is written 
primarily for those who plan to adopt 
a child, it presents valuable information 
for all civic minded individuals who 
take an interest in child welfare. 

Cautioning prospective parents against 
the “black market” in babies, the author 
gives logical and sound reasons for se- 
curing a child through regular channels, 
that is, from a recognized child place- 
ment organization, The functions of 
the adoption agency are given in much 
detail including the safeguards they em- 
ploy to ensure only the placement of 
normal, healthy children. Mrs. Lock- 
ridge discusses the use of developmental 
tests for infants and upholds the use of 
temporary boarding homes until the 
child is finally placed. Recognizing the 
delays involved by these methods, the 
author emphasizes their necessity and 
cites their usefulness in several case his 
tories. The elements involved in the 
adoption of older children are also given 
in this book. 

Although the author omits mention 
that many organizations place age re 
strictions on would-be adoptive parents, 
this book does much to reassure those 
who wish to adopt a child. There is 
displayed here a sympathetic insight into 
the problems of adoptive parents with 
suggestions on the hows and whys of 
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telling an adopted child the truth about 
himself. 

Adoption laws of different states are 
outlined briefly and there is also a list 
of reputable child placement agencies 
throughout the United States and Cana 
da. Although Mrs. Lockridge recognizes 
that there are isolated cases of adoption 
failures, the numerous case histories she 
compiles are overwhelming in favor of 
successful placements. Altogether, this 
book is a presentation of the adoption 
agency for what it is—a humane and 
philanthropic organization designed 
with the sole purpose of placing the 
right child with the right parents. 

—KATHLEEN DUNNING FISHER 


Mother of an adopted daughter, Su-Su 


The Great Big Happy Book 


By Caroline and Judith Horowitz 
Hart Publishing Co., N.Y.C. 
Price $1.50 Pp. 120 1947 


The Big Good Time Book 


By C. Horowitz and Harold Hart 
Hart Publishing Co., N.Y.C. 
Price $1.50 Pp. 192 1947 


A good time will be had by all boys 
and girls who are fortunate enough to 
receive these books as Christmas gifts. 
The first, written for the 3 to 7 age 
group, uses big print and colorful pic- 
tures by Margery Deckinger for children 
who cannot read and activity games for 
older and slightly more advanced chil- 
dren. Included are funny poems and 
stories, acting songs with music, tooth- 
pick pictures and a score of simple 
games. Everything in this book has been 
clinically tested with children. 

The second book, slated for the 7 to 
10 age group, contains over three hun- 
dred illustrations which accompany sim- 
ple lessons in cartooning, descriptions of 
games to play, jokes and riddles, puzzles 
and quizzes. A typical puzzle asks (and 
answers) “Hlow many words can you 
make out of this word—airplane?” Sev- 
eral pages challenge the child’s ability 
to fill in lines to make a picture, to get 
out of a maze or solve a problem. A 
section devoted to fascinating ways of 
animals, insects, fish and birds stimulates 
interest in nature. 

The vocabulary and rhetoric is kept 
simple in’ both both are 
planned to stimulate mental growth as 


books, yet 


well as to give youngsters many happy 
B.M.S 


hours 


Color and Line in Dress 


By Laurene Hempstead 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., N.Y.C. 
Price $4.00 Pp. 333 1947 


The revised edition of Color and Line 
in Dress presents in a somewhat con 
densed form the same fundamental prin 
ciples of color and line in relation to 
their effect upon the face and figure. 

In discussing these principles, Miss 
Hempstead shows the importance not 
only of having beauty in the costume 
itself, but of choosing designs, textures 
and colors which will enhance the natu 
ral beauty of the wearer and minimize 
her defects. In so doing she produces a 
lasting effect of dignity and charm re 
gardless of fashion changes. 

Her suggestions and principles are 
illustrated in an interesting way bv the 
sketches of Sara Whitney Olds. 

The author recognizes the costume 
problems of all ages and presents some 
excellent helps for individualizing 
clothes for the very young child to the 
elderly woman as well as for all ages 
between. For this reason the book shoulc 
be of interest to the lay person or any 
one who is acting in the capacity of 
helping others with their clothing prob 
lems 

-Reviewed by CAROLYN RuBy 
Head of Clothing and Textiles, University of Nebraeks 


Demonstration Techniques 


By Mary Brown Allgood 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., N.Y.C. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 147 1947 


There is nothing so dreary as a poor 
demonstration, yet it is a frequent 0% 
currence. This book deals with the difh 
culties of that type of work and clearly 
states the pitfalls that may be encoun 
tered and how to avoid them. 

The book is excellent in that the 
author really went to top home econ 
omists in this field and solicited their 
assistance. They gave of their abundant 
knowledge and thus enriched the text 

Although planned primarily as a col- 
lege text for the teaching of demon 
stration techniques, this is an excellent 
reference for anyone who wants to know 
how to give a good lecture demonstra: 
tion. Each of the seven pre-requisites 
are discussed and illustrated: knowledge. 
equipment, detailed planning, prelim 
nary preparation, material, display, pres 
The concluding chapter deals 
with personalities and job opportunities 


entation 
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New Cook Books For You and Your Friends 


Every woman with a spark of homemaking in her being loves a 
cook book, and few of us ever have enough. So here are some of the 
newest to add to your own library or to give to friends for Christmas, 
birthdays or just for friendship’s sake. 


Far Eastern Cookery 


By Elinor Burt 

Little, Brown and Co., Boston 

Price $3.00 Pp. 349 1947 

If you are looking for ‘something 
different” you will surely find it in this 
collection of tempting recipes from 
Hawaii and Japan, Siberia and China, 
the Philippines and the Indies, Aus 
tralia and New Zealand. Typical menus 
are described so that you can plan an 
all-Javanese meal, for example, and a 
table of substitutes for foods hard to 
obtain in America is given 


At Home on the Range 

By Margaret Yardley Potter 

J. B. Lippincott Co., New York 

Price $2.75 Pp. 214 1947 

Delectable, time-tested recipes for the 
preparation of staple family foods from 
the backbone of this amusing cook book 
studded with autobiographical notes on 
a “tumultuous and always hungry fam 
ily with a discriminating eye for food.” 
The only drawback is that recipes, in 
gredients and directions in paragraph 
form are hard to follow. 


Sour Cream Cookery 

By Barbara Brown 

M. Barrows and Co., New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 250 1947 

At last a smart author has gathered 
top notch recipes of the fermented milk 
tribe into one book for the smart cook 
But she’s a good cook and a registered 
nurse, too, so all the recipes are guar 
anteed to taste good and be good for 
you. 


The Best from Midwest 
Kitchens 

By Ada B. Lothe, Breta 1. Griem 

and Ethel M. Keating 

M.S. Mill Co., Inc., New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 284 1946 

Here are prized dishes of the Swed 
ish, Norwegian, Danish, Polish, Ger 
man, French and English settlers of the 
Midwest, collected by three Middle 
Westerners, all professional] dieticians 
and lovers of good American cookery 
A complete index lists more than 700 
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rec ipes from soups Lo sweets and pan 
cakes to puddings. 


Just A Minute 


By Alice Wilson Richardson 

Duell, Sloan and Pearce, N.Y.C 

Price $2.50 Pp. 151 1947 

More time for the career girl and 
more time with her guests—without sac 
rificing the delights of the palate—are 
offered by this spiral-bound book of in 
structions and recipes for the busy hos 
tess. Easy but satisfying are the menus 
suggested. It’s a good adjunct to a bast 
cook book 


The Cook is in the Parlor 

By Marguerite Gilbert McCarthy 

Little, Brown and Co., Boston 

Price $3.09 Pp. 310 1947 

It takes more than a cook book to 
allow the hostess “to prepare unusual 
meals and relax and entertain at the 
same time,” but, add practice to the 
advice and recipes offered in this book 
and we think that most any bride will 
soon make the grade. 


The Cordon Bleu 
Cook Book 


By Dione Lucas 

Little, Brown and Co., Boston 

Price $3.00 Pp. 322 1947 

Not for the novice are these recipes 
of French origin adapted to the Ameri 
can cuisine by Mrs. Lucas, graduate of 
the original Cordon Bleu Schoo] for 
fine cooking, Paris. All recipes are for 
four persons. A predominance of fish 
dishes makes this a timely addition to 
the gourmet’s library 
Food For Two 

By Ida Bailey Allen 

Garden City Publ. Co., N.Y.C. 

Price $2.50 Pp. 339 1947 

Newest of the “Just for Two" cook 
books is this collecticn of recipes s¢ 
lected for all those twosomes who find 
it expensive to eat out, tiresome to pre 
pare fussy home meals and hard to cook 
good meals in cramped quarters. All 
recipes are guaranteed pre-tested and 


prescribed by twosome homemakers 


Modern Swedish Cookbook 


By Anna Olsson Coombs 

A. A. Wyn, Publisher, New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 196 1947 

[his is Swedish cookery—a fine art 
adapted to the convenience and ingreda 
ents of the American home— complete 
from Smorgasbord through desserts, m 


cluding suggested menus 


A Man and His Meals 


By Fletcher Pratt and Rob. Bailey 

Henry Holt and Company, N. ¥ 

Price $2.50) Pp. 251 1947 

Who ever heard of a cookbook with 
out recipes? Well, this is one—but if 
you read it carefully, you will know a 
vreat deal more about cooking lore 
than you would ever know from casual 
consultation with the average cookbook 
Furthermore, you'll enjoy and appre 


ciate your food more 


The 60 Minute Chef 

By Lillian McCure & Carol Truax 

Macmillan Company, New York 

Price $2.95 Pp. 222 1947 

Life is too short to spend much of it 
over a stove, but life would be too long 
without good food. No recipe ino this 
book takes over an hour to prepare yet 
all are definitely in the gourmet class, 
Anecdotes and reminiscences about 
famous guests of Carol’s childhood days 
are delightful 


The Basie Cook Book 


By Marjorie Heseltine and 
Ula Dow 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 

Price $3.00 Pp. 776 1947 

This cook book stands out among 
cook books for its general usability, de 
scriptive charts, how-to-do photographs 
and descriptions of good food standards 
It is up-to-date with new procedures 
equipment, market conditions and new 
foods. A really basic cook book 


Maura Laverty’s Cookbook 


By Maura Laverty 
Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y.4 
Price $3.00 Pp. 149 1947 


Maura Laverty’s Cookbook makes in 
teresting reading fully as much in her 
general discussion of food as un the 
actual recipes themselves. “There are in 
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HOME FURNISHING 


Second Edition 
By ANNA HONG RUTT 
In this completely revised and up- 
to-date book, Mrs, Rutt discusses 
the selection and arrangement of 
furnishings for the average Amer- 
ican home, She also covers such 
important subjects as _ practical 
home planning in relation to 
family needs and geographic lo- 
cation, period furnishings, prac- 
tical ideas and budgets for the 
young homemaker, and_ land- 
scaping. 
February 1948 Ap, 492 Pages 
Price to be announced 


RECIPES FOR TWO 

By MARY LOU GLASS 

This book contains a wide selec- 
tion of recipes applicable to ele- 
mentary food courses in high 
schools and junior colleges. These 
easy-to-follow recipes have been 
standardized in quantities for 
two people, ideal for laboratory 
courses where two people work 
together. Many other helpful 
hints on the art of cooking are 
included, 


1947 387 Pages $3.00 
ADULT EDUCATION FOR 
HOMEMAKING 


Second Edition 

By L. BELLE POLLARD 

In this book, Miss Pollard, super- 
visor of homemaking education in 
St. Louis, has written of her ex- 
periences in teaching, and in pro- 
moting, organizing and _ evaluat- 
ing educational programs, This 
book should prove extremely help- 


ful to teachers in the field of 
homemaking. 
1947 194 Pages $2.75 


YOUR CARRIAGE, 
MADAM! 


Second Edition 

By JANET LANI 

This is the second edition, con- 
siderably modernized, of a book 
that has been widely used in sec- 
ondary schools and_ colleges 
throughout the country. It tells 
how the everyday motions of sit- 
ting, walking, or stooping can 
be made so that the muscles are 
kept flat and the figure lithe and 
graceful. The author presents 
corrective measures to counteract 
basic posture faults, using sketches 
to illustrate methods as well as 
their results. 

1947 160 Pages 2.50 


Send for coples for free examination 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
numerable words of wisdom through the 
book, as for instance the statement 
“What you do to food in the kitchen is 
only one-third of the job of preparing 
a meal. The other two-thirds are shop- 
ping and serving” and “If the custard 
curdled, won't stirring it anticlockwise 
while it cools make it smooth again? 
Even if it doesn’t, it is not terribly im- 
portant. What is important is to do 
everything possible to make mealtime 
the kernel of happy family life, the 
house of re-union and peace and relaxa- 
tion and content.” 

Despite the fact that it cannot be con- 
sidered a basic cook book there is much 
that is of interest in its pages and there 
are quite a few recipes which one is un- 
likely to find elsewhere, especially those 
dealing more particularly with good 
Irish foods. Her soda bread is mouth- 
watering both in its description and also 
in its taste, while apple scones and 
cream splits give those who remember 
them of old just a wee feeling of nos- 
talgia. Miss Laverty’s book makes fas- 
cinating reading and reminds today’s 
cook of a number of old-time things well 
worth resurrecting. 

—Reviewed by L. H. WALLACE 


Films Worth Knowing About— 

Quantity Recipes—Worth knowing 
about are these quantity recipes for fifty 
which have been tested by the Institu 
tion Management Department, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. Ingredients 
are listed by weight and measure and 
instructions are given in easily followed 
step form. ‘There are twenty-four recipe 
cards in this group, including soups, 
main dishes, salads, sandwiches and des- 
serts. School Lunch managers should 
find these recipes very useful. Free from 
National Dairy Council, 111 North 
Canal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Science in Farming includes 135 re- 
ports and 136 pages of pictures on the 
breeding and feeding of livestock, ani- 
mal diseases, poultry, genetics, plant 
field crops, plant 
diseases, trees and farm forestry and 
other farm topics. This Yearbook of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture (1943 
1947) contains 1094 pages. Copies can 
be secured at a cost of $2.00 from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern 


growth, vegetables, 


ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
Planning Your Farmstead Wiring 


and Lighting is a bulletin explaining 
farm wiring from A to Z. Clear-cut, 
almost self-explanatory drawings adorn 
every page of the little manual. Its last 
few pages are lined in  quarter-inch 
squares, designed to be used for draw 
ing room plans. ‘The booklet is avail 
able for fifteen cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Your Farmhouse—How to Plan Re- 
modeling, tells in words and _ pictures 
what the Hubbards did to make their 
old house more comfortable and con- 
venient. The principles of remodeling 
are easy to see as you follow the Hub- 
bards through room by room alterations. 
The bulletin costs 15 cents and may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Your Farmhouse—Cut-outs to Help in 
Planning provides diagrams of beds. 
stoves and other standard pieces of fur- 
niture and equipment, also of structural 
features, such as closets and stairs, all 
drawn to scale. The cut-outs can be 
pinned on paper and are easy to ar- 
range and rearrange. Sample floor plans 
for every room in the house are 
sketched. For a copy send 25 cents to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Crochet with C. B, Cottons is a twen- 
ty-four page illustrated booklet which 
gives many popular crochet designs for 
useful items. Diagrams are given for 
basic steps and for making simple edg- 
ings, circles and picot designs as well as 
for more complicated patterns. The 
booklet is issued by Adrien Mey, 234 
Fifth Avenue, Dept. B, New York 1], 
N. Y. Costs 25 cents. 


Have You Read These? 

The following recent magazine arti- 
cles are well worth your reading time. 
Community-minded home economists 
will be particularly interested in the 
first two. The second two should be 
clipped and filed under Careers for 
Home Economists. 


Church Suppers by Alberta MacFar- 
lane, educational director for the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, gives 
eight points of action for planning sup- 
pers along with quantity recipes and 
five suitable menus. Good Housekeep- 
ing, November 1947. 

They Eat Breakfast in Cedar Rapids 
is the story of nutrition at work on a 
community level through a_ city-wide 
program advocating better breakfasts 
Told by Agnes Reasor of the Cereal 
Institute and Zola Vincent, foods editor, 
Parents’ Magazine, October 1947. 


Retailing Isn’t for Sissies is an up-to 
the-minute survey of the many job op 
portunities in a department store. An 
excellent chart showing the organization 
of a store with approximate salary levels 
for each job is included. Glamour, No 
vember 1947. 

Fashion Careers and How They Grow 
is number 14 in M'lle’s Job Chart series. 
Mademoiselle Magazine, June 1947. 
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i 1. “Coffee Facts for Home Economists” tells 
oe how coffee is grown, ground, packaged. 
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ich 2. “Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods” gives 
for a tempting, easy-to-make recipes for soups, fish dishes, 
for vegetables, and desserts. 
dg- This colorfully illustrated booklet helps you ex 
bai plain to students how to prepare attractive meals 
he : saad 
in less time. 
34 , 
I, High School Manual on 2 — 
yy Commercially Canned Foods ces a 3. “The High School Manual on Commercially Canned 
ee y Foods”’ contains a wealth of comprehensive charts 
and tables to aid you and your students in the study 
| 6) ) of essential nutrients, vitamins, minerals, calories 
ti- Y and recommended dietary allowances. 
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=~ 4. “Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods"’ is the 
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popular Canco booklet that contains so many un 
usual fruit dishes. 
Appetizing and mighty practical recipes for vege 
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Please send me, FREE, all four of the Home Economics booklets 
described above. (Additional copies for classroom use available 
upon request.) 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

Home Economics Section, Dept. PHE-12-47 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 


HAT teachers and pupils think 

about visual education has long 

been under discussion. Now an ex 
periment in seven Milwaukee public 
schools has investigated not only teach 
ers’ and pupils’ reactions to films, but 
parents’ opinions as well. 

Teachers were asked: In what ways 
do you feel the film program has affected 
your teaching? Answers were, “Have 
been able to teach successfully phases of 
work which I thought were not of much 
interest to pupils or within their com 
prehension.” “This program made my 
teaching easier in so far as the children 
shouldered many responsibilities in our 
routine work.” “Made teaching easiet 
by motivating children’s interest.” “In 
terest. manifested itself through con 
tributions of outside materials—entirely 
voluntary.” 

Phe teachers were questioned about 
parents’ interest in class room films 
Replies were varied: “In- several in 
stances pupils brought films that the 
fathers got in the offices where they 
worked.” “Parents expressed interest by 
sending magazines, figurines and other 
irticles pertaining to our study.” “They 
bought books, helped with reports, 
helped choose suitable books at— the 
library, ete.” “A few have told me that 
their ‘neighborhood movies’ are not so 


popular 


Britannica Films Move 


hicyclopaedia Britannica Filmy, Lne., 
has new headquarters for the Middle 
Western regional warehouse at 207 S$ 
Green Street, Chicago 7, Hlinois. The 
Green Street address is now the office of 
the Chicago preview and rental library 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. All 
Britannica Films sent in for repairs o1 
replacements should) be sent to that 
ofhice 

Ihe Britannica has established four 
other rental and preview libraries in 
New York, Boston, Pasadena and Dallas 
Film customers are urged to use the 
library nearest them 


New Filmstrips Released 


\ series of six teaching — filmstrips, 
Our American Heritage, is being made 
watlable to schools for class room and 
assembly use. It is the same series being 
shown in Freedom ‘Prain ceremonies in 
the 304 cities and towns the train will 
visit, 

Phe filmstrips span the development 
Aocivil Liberties, from the period of the 
Magna Charta, through the struggles ot 


Ou uly Republi the creation ob the 


great documents of liberty, the contribu 
tions of statesmen, up to present day 
American democracy. 

The Reader's Digest Educational De 
partment has released the filmstrips as 
their first venture into the audio-visual 
field. Accompanying the series is an 
illustrated 40-page Teaching Guide that 
reproduces in sequence each frame in 
each strip. The series, packaged with 
the Guide in a_ book-like fite box, is 
priced at $19.50. It may be ordered 
from local audio-visual distributors or 
from the Educational Department of 
The Reader’s Digest, 353 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Teaching Films with Films 


Phe University of Tulsa recently con 
ducted a conference on audio-visual edu 
cation for teachers, principals and su 
perintendents in Tulsa County and 
Northeast Oklahoma. As might be sus 
pected, film showings supplanted the 
lecturer and quizmaster. 

Ross H. Beall, professor of education 
at the University, said that the 200 
films shown were all-inclusive in subject 
matter, an attempt being made to satis 
fy the needs of all teachers. Subjects 
ranged from the principles of cooking, 
the pygmies of Africa and the adven 
tures of Bunny Rabbit to energy and its 
transformation, sound waves and their 
sources and light waves and their uses 
Even a film on atomic energy was on 
the program. 


To Help Instructors 


A new catalog, Slidefilms and Motion 
Pictures—To Help Instructors, is being 
produced and distributed by the School 
Service Department of The Jam Handy 
Organization. This booklet lists discus 
sional slidefilm kits, sound slidefilms and 
educational sound motion pictures for 
vocational training and class room use. 
All subjects have been selected for time 
liness and adaptability to current teach 
ing trends and instructors’ needs. Free 
copies of this new catalog may be ob 
tained by writing to The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 East Grand Boule 
vard, Detroit 11, Michigan 


Educational Film Guide 


Formerly Educational Film Catalog 
Annual Edition, September 1947 
H. Hl. Wilson Company, N. Y 
Compiled by Dorothy E. Cook and 
Barbara Borden 

Any teacher who is a constant uset 
of class room films should have access 
to this film guide. It consists of a bound 





catalog, annually revised, as well as 
monthly mailed supplements of all the 
latest films. The subscription price for 
one year is $3.00. 

The book is divided into two parts: 
Part 1. A title and subject list of 5,041 
films and Part 2. A selected, classified 
and annotated list of 3,785 films. Only 
16 mm. films have been listed in the 
Guide as they are the most frequently 
used. As the preface states: “‘No attempt 
has been made to report on the condi- 
tion of the films listed other than gen 
eral notes from collaborators as to ex 
cellence of photography or sound re 
cording.” 


Films Worth Knowing About— 
Natural Resources of the Pacific Coast 


One reel; sound; color or black and 
white. Collaborator: Dr. Clifford M 
Zierer, Chairman, Department of Geog: 
raphy, University of California at Los 
Angeles. Price: $45 in black and white 
or $75 in color. May be rented from 
selected rental sources throughout the 
country. For further information write: 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Emphasizes the importance of consery 
ing the great lumbering, fishing, farm 
ing and mineral resources in this area 
It is highly recommended for teacher 
training groups 


Kids Must Eat 


lomm.; sound; 15 min. A USDA spon 
sored film by Castle. Available from 
film libraries and distributors. 

This film features the Quiz Kids in a 
story of the community school lunch 
program. Its stresses the importance of 
utilizing foods in abundant or in sur 
plus supply and at the same time pro 
moting better nutrition among Ameri 
ca’s 30 million school children. 


Lite in the Balance 


lomm.; sound; 18 min. Avatlable from 
New York University Film Library, 26 
Washington Square, New York City 
Rental—50 cents. 

Portrays effectively the need for and 
planning of a balanced meal. Emphasis 
is placed on milk as a means toward 
gaining a well-rounded diet. 
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_ = friendships! Cheery siniles! 


Gracious, old-fashioned hospitality! 


Lonbily™ 
Holiday 
Cheer 


Vhese are all part of a successful holi- 
day season, Ideas for quick and not 
too expensive holiday entertaining are 
always welcomed by the busy hostess. 
The Holiday Issue of the Sealtest 
Kood Adviser is replete with sugges- 
tions for adding excitement as well 
as enjoyment to holiday entertaining 
It includes festive and practical 
menus for Yuletide Buffet and New 
Year's Eve Supper, w ith nov elty 
suggestions in seasoning, food com- 
binations and serving. 
It also contains a number of recipes 
created by the Sealtest Consumer 
Service —that take little of precious 
time, yet have a festive flourish. 
Copies of this beautifully ilhius- 
trated Holiday Issue of the Sealtest 
Food Adviser will be sent FREE to 
teachers and housewives. Just clip 
the coupon on page704 and mail to 
Sealtest Consumer Service, 230 Park 


Avenue Ni w Y ork id. New York. 





NEW STAR + NEW SHOW: Listen to the Sealtest Village Store, starring JACK CARSON with Eve Arden Thursdays, NBC 
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Needed: 
® : 
> 
th 
e@ 0,8 e C 
A l) j Mary 
efinition of Home Economics = |*= 
persis 
today 
flagg 
Bi io 
Since the first home economics convention at Lake and t 
Placid in 1909, people have been asking “What is the c 
home economics?” To date there has been no single first 
definition that would give the layman a clear-cut Pract 
picture of the scope and value of home economics. to at 
Such a definition is needed if the home economics uppe 
profession is to grow and receive the public recogni- a 
: tion and support it deserves. ae 
Perhaps you can write that definition. Do try. 
Follow these easy instructions: . 
1. Simply write your definition of home economics in one 
sentence of not over thirty words. 
2. Print your name and address clearly on a slip of paper, 
insert in an envelope, seal, and clip envelope to your defini- 
tion. This envelope will be opened after your definition 
has been judged. Mail to Lakeside Publishing Company, 468 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. All entries must be post- 
marked not later than midnight March 3lst. 
3. Any graduate home economist or home economics student 
in college may compete in this contest except staff members, 
contributing editors and educational advisors to Practical 
Home Economics incorporating Better Food. 
4. Three prizes of $100, $75 and $50 each for first, second 
and third best definitions will be awarded by a board of 
judges selected by the editor. Their decision will be final. 
In case of ties duplicate prizes will be awarded. No entries 
will be returned and all become the property of Lakeside 
Publishing Company. The contest is subject to Federal and 
State regulation. 
5. The winners’ names will be announced in the June issue : 
of this magazine and the winning definition will be displayed 
at the Practical Home Economics incorporating Better Food 
booth at the AHEA convention in Minneapolis June 21-24. 
Write your definition today; sleep on it overnight and 
mail it tomorrow. Then if you think of a better one there is | The 
still time to try again. i 
tion: 
DECE 
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The Sacred Trust of the Home 


S a means to build “devotion to the sacred trust of 
the home,” Marygrove College held a Family Life 
Conference in the Spring of 1946 for the benefit of 
Marygrove students and their parents, alumnae and 
friends. The aim of the Conference was “‘to stimulate a 
persisting interest in the study of the many problems that 
today press upon the family and its members and un- 
flagging efforts toward realization of the ideals proposed.” 
To ascertain the particular interests of each student 
and to create in her a sense of personal responsibility for 
the organization and success of the Conference was our 
first problem. A club council seemed to be the answer. 
Practically all seniors and juniors at Marygrove belong 
to at least one of the twelve departmental clubs. Each 
upperclassman has a “little sister” in either the sopho 
more or freshman class with whom she keeps in personal 
contact. Therefore, a planning committee was formed 
consisting of twelve student members, representing each 
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The whole family went to college to discuss problems relating 
to family life when staff, students and parents of the students 
met for a whole week at Marygrove College. Three genera- 
tions had something to say about family finances 
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By Sister M. Ann Catherine 


Head of the Department of Home Economics 


Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan 


of the departmental clubs, and three faculty members. 

Suggestions as to the type of meetings and topics for 
discussion were submitted by the student body. The pro 
gram as planned consisted of a Cana Conference, five 
panel discussions, a symposium on a “Personality Home,” 
a conference for the seniors, an address to mothers, and 
two fashion showings; one, the work of students in the 
Home Economics Department; the other a clothing dem 
onstration for pre-school children. 

The topics chosen for the panel discussions were as 


follows: 


1. Personal qualities necessary for a happy Christian marriage. 
Family finance—before and after marriage. 
Character and social training of children. 

- The companionship of mother and daughter 
be fostered? 

5. How can we make our homes truly social; truly Christian? 


How can it 





wh 


The personnel of the different panels consisted of 
Marygrove students, their parents, brothers and friends, 
alumnae and their husbands. Panel members were. s¢ 
lected by a special committee from the wide list of names 
suggested by students, faculty members and alumnae. 
lo insure a variety of viewpoints no two members of the 
same family were invited to participate in the Family 
Life discussions with the exception of the one made up 
of three groups of parents. 

Each panel was presided over by a Marygrove student 
as chairman and an adult authority in the field as key 
noter. Each club was responsible for one special meeting 
The members assisted by their “‘little sisters’ took care 
of stage arrangements, ushered, acted as hostesses for the 
exhibits, and assisted at registration. 

About 700 unmarried young people of college age 
attended the panel at which three Marygrove students 
and three college boys discussed the qualities a young 
man or woman should develop to insure an ideal Chris 
tian marriage, the personal and social adjustments neces 
sary to insure unity in the newly established family, and 
whether or not a wife should work. In the discussion 
that followed interest centered around the following 


1. The problem of authority in the home. 

2. How to keep one’s personality intact and yet perfect it in 

marriage. 

3. How to develop a healthy spirit of mutual helpfulness and 

reliance upon each other’s judgment early in married life. 
Ihe members of the panel on Family Finance were 


selected to represent three different generations: one 
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Photo Courtesy Detroit Times 
Two fashion shows were presented during the Family Life 
Conference at Marygrove—one, the work of students in the 
home economics department: the other a demonstration of 
clothing for pre-school children. Fitting techniques were 


emphasized 


unmarried couple consisting of a Marygrove girl and a 
college boy, one married couple with a young family, 
one married couple with grown children. Couple one 
was concerned with the amount of money one should 
have on hand before marriage and the cost of the wed- 
ding itself. Couple two showed how they were taking 
care of the needs of their growing family. Couple three 
explained how they managed their finances in order to 
send their children to college. Systems of budgeting and 
the problem of children’s allowances were given consid- 
crable attention during the discussion period, 

\n afternoon panel made up of six alumnae mothers 
of children of different ages discussed the following topics 
connected with character and social training of children: 
1. Character, its nature and development. 

2. The family, the ideal character builder, 

3. Religion, the basis of all true character education, in the 
home, 

1. The necessity of cooperation between the home and the 
school in character formation, 

5. Social development, its relation to character education. 
6. The influence of play and recreation on character develop- 
ment, 

Phis panel was open to women of the neighborhood. 
Phen came a discussion period and a clothing demonstra- 
tion—“an educational, psychological and social appraisal 
The cloth- 
ing was modeled by the Marygrove College pre-school 
children. 

Phe mother-daughter relationships panel was made up 
of one student trom each of the four classes and one 


of the ‘correct thing’ in children’s clothing.” 
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mother of a student from each of the four classes. The 
audience was keenly interested in hearing the viewpoint 
both of a mother and of a daughter on the first three 
problems listed below, a mother’s viewpoint on the 
fourth, and a daughter’s on the fifth. 


1. Can there be an intellectual exchange between mother and 
daughter? 

2. How can the companionship of mother and daughter ex- 
pand the social life of the home? 

3. Is there danger that close companionship will lessen the 
mother’s authority? 

5. Does the daughter want an easygoing mother? 


The questions raised by members of the audience that 
created the greatest interest were: 


1. Do you think a mother should stay at home when a 
daughter entertains? 

2. Do you think this ideal mother-daughter companionship 
can be maintained if the girl goes to boarding school? 


The last panel, How can we make our homes truly 
social; truly Christian?, was presented by three groups of 
parents: one group with four grown sons and a teen age 
daughter; one with five daughters ranging in age from 
six to fourteen years; one with four children under seven. 
These couples discussed the problems connected with 
building homes based on true Christian principles— 
cooperation, responsibility, mutual charity—and the need 
for long range guidance in establishing these Christian 
principles. The role of family recreation and family 
prayer received special consideration. 

Faculty members assisted in bringing the members of 
the different panels together and helping them organize 
only in so far as it was necessary. ‘The earnestness, the 
lively give and take, the humor, the beauty of the individ- 
ual lives that was unconsciously revealed during: the 
preparatory discussions were to all concerned a priceless 
experience, 

The discussions after cach panel were stimulating and 
to the point. One could but admire the sincerity, courage 
and eagerness with which these young people sought 
advice or expressed their opinions and the respectful, 
helpful attitude of the older members. A wondertul 
spirit of good comradeship pervaded the whole Con- 
ference. 

Members of the student body were given the oppor- 
tunity of expressing themselves on the value of the Con- 
ference. All thought it was definitely worthwhile, that a 
similar program should be repeated every two or four 
years so that each student might have the opportunity to 
enrich her life by attending at least one such program 
during her college years. ‘They also thought that Family 
Life Conferences should be more widespread throughout 
the country, ‘The following are representative quotations: 


I. It made me think more earnestly of marriage and what it 
involves in day to day living. 

2. It furnished an opportunity to hear experienced people 
tell of their experiences in marriage and it gave the audience 
an opportunity to ask questions that only experience can 
answer. 

3, It gave us girls who are contemplating marriage a clearer 
insight into the problems of married life and also gave the 
married couples an opportunity to review the principles of 
family life. 

4. It showed me how to build a home with God as its head. 
5. Little thought is given by mothers and daughters to 
mother-daughter relationship and the wonderful results of 
perfect companionship between the two. Therefore calling 
attention to this bond is vital and the Family Life Conference 
did this for me. 
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Home Economics 


for Primary School Children 


LD and young alike have an ever-present interest in 

food. “When do we eat?” calls Junior on his way in 

from the tennis courts. “Where shall we eat?” asks 
sister of her newest date. “What shall we eat?” thinks 
mother as she plans the daily meals for her family. 

The earlier in life that children learn the contribu- 
tion of all foods to their daily health and well being, the 
greater may be their expectancy for good health through- 
out the years to come. To help the younger children in 
this realization, home economics work in foods and nutri- 
tion for primary grades is part of an experimental pro- 
gram at the Chancellor Avenue School in Newark, New 
Jersey. 

The program has been set up to promote an interest 
in everyday foods through actual work with foods by 
the pupils from the kindergarten through the fourth 
grade. Regular home economics work for all pupils, 
boys as well as girls, begins in the fifth grade in this 
particular experimental program. 

A nutrition unit of three weeks’ duration is scheduled 
for all kindergarten groups and the B groups of grades 
one through four. The main emphasis for this unit is 
decided through conferences of the home economics 
instructor and the grade teacher. ‘The work of the grade 
teacher cannot be overrated in estimating the value of 
these units. She considers the specific needs of her group, 
and plans her unit accordingly. Perhaps parents have 
asked for help in stimulating the children’s interest and 
cooperation in eating breakfast, So a breakfast unit is 
planned. Dental hygiene may need emphasis. Plans are 


By Claire L. Livingston 
Home Economics Instructor 


Chancellor Avenue School 
Newark, New Jersey 


Children from kindergarten through 
the fourth grade at the Chancellor 
Avenue School in Newark, New Jersey, 
are taught basic nutrition and given an 
opportunity to work with everyday 
foods in the school home economics 
department. Boys and girls prepare 
food in kitchen units and eat it as 
a family group. Food preparation and 
service is supervised by high school 
home economics students as _ pictured 
here. During a_ three-quarter hour 
period the children learn to like foods 
from each of the Basic 7 groups 
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made to promote interest in and knowledge of foods 
that contribute to healthy tooth structure. 

The activities to be carried out in the home economics 
kitchen are suggested by the home economics teacher, 
and the entire primary group of the grade participating 
in the unit is taken to the kitchen two or three times a 
week to work with the foods they are studying in then 
class rooms. During these three-quarter-hour periods in 
the kitchen, the children learn the names of foods from 
each of the Basic 7 groups, and actually work with them. 
In each activity period, they prepare and taste some 
simple food, or a made dish containing foods essential 
to growth and vigor. Many children, whose food habits 
are a trial to their mothers, learn to taste and like foods 
because they have helped to prepare them, or because 
their better-adjusted classmates are so whole heartedly 
enthusiastic about them. 

The lessons should be simple ones. A “snack plate” 
of raw carrots (for the eyes), peanut-butter on a graham 
cracker (for growth), stuffed celery (to give the teeth 
exercise), and a taste of tomato juice is a pleasant, edu 
cational period’s work for older kindergarten children ot 
first-graders. By forming groups of five or six children 
each, a chet’s salad may be the piéce de resistance for the 
day. Each group prepares a different raw vegetable. 
These vegetables are put together in one large salad 
bowl, seasoned, and portions served at each table. 

The nutrition unit for the fourth grade is correlated 
with the social studies unit being carried out in the class 


(Concluded on page 698) 

















OME ECONOMICS in Ontario has 

many phases and home economists 

are to be found in many and varied 
activities. A relatively young profession, 
only fifty years old, it is interesting to 
follow its development and its ever- 
widening field of influence. 


What Home Economists Do 


Typical of the opportunities for serv- 
ice now open to home economists is the 
following analysis of the cccupations of 
340 graduates of the University of Tor- 
onto between 1940 and 1946: 


Occupation Per Cent 


Homemakers 49 
Hospital and Commercial Dietitians 17 
Secondary School Teachers 14 
Coilege and University Staff 4 
Laboratory—research 2 

—technicians 4 
Business 2 
Graduate Study = 
Community Nutritionists 2 
Government extension ] 
Unknown 3 


As stated in the Vocational Guidance 
monograph, The Home Economist, pre- 
pared by the Canadian Home Economics 
Association in 1946, “At present the va- 
riety of opportunities and occupations 
is constantly increasing. A career as a 
home economist offers to girls of varied 
interests, talents and ambitions the pos- 
sibilities of personal satisfaction, enrich- 
ment and service.” 


How Home Economics Began 


Looking back to the origin of home 
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Home Economies 


‘economics in Ontario, it is interesting 


to note that, as in the United States, 
home economics owes its beginning to 
the vision of far-seeing ph#anthropists 
and educationists. We, who are the 
beneficiaries of their pioneering, shall 
always respect the high ideals and the 
vision. of two community-minded women 
—Mrs. Adelaide Hunter Hoodless of 
Hamilton and Mrs. Lillian Massey 
Treble of Toronto, and of two early 
leaders in home economics education— 
Miss Annie L. Laird and Miss Mary U. 
Watson. 

It was Mrs. Hoodless who in 1891 
was responsible for the first classes in 
“the science and art of homemaking” 


held in the Hamilton Y. W. C. A. These 
paved the way for the first ‘Normal 
Courses for Domestic Science Teachers” 
and the official introduction of domestic 
science in the elementary school system 
in 1899. Shortly after, Mrs. Hoodless 
interested Sir William Macdonald in 
providing funds to build a home eco- 
nomics centre at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph. As a result Mac- 
donald Institute opened its doors in 
1903 offering a “Normal Course in Do- 
mestic Science,” a “Normal Course in 
Plain Sewing,” “Housekeepers’ Courses,” 
and a variety of short courses. 

To aid rural women and girls, Mrs. 
Hoodless organized the first Women’s 


Through the doors of the Household Science Building, University of Toronto, 
(left below) and of Brescia Hall, University of Western Ontario, (right below) 
students enter each year to become qualified home economists. Pictured between 
is a “practice” room at the Ontario College of Education. At lower left is a unit 
kitchen with informal dining center at Oakwood Collegiate Institute, Toronto, typ- 
ical of the modern trend in secondary schools. Next, a University of Toronto student 


tests pre-cooked frozen foods and a food preparation class is seen in action at 
MacDonald Institute, Ontario Agriculture College, Guelph, Unit kitchens are in use 
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in Ontario 


Institute in Ontario and it was this or- 
ganization which convinced the provin- 
cial Department of Agriculture of the 
need for a rural home economics exten- 
sion service. 

About the same time Mrs. Lillian 
Massey Treble devoted herself to the 
establishment of courses in homemaking 
for girls and young women at the Victor 
Mission in Toronto. In 1901-02 a two- 
year Normal course for the training of 
teachers was added to the curriculum of 
the school. This was the forerunner of 
the Household Science Department of 
the University of Toronto which came 
into being in 1902 as a result of Mrs. 
Treble’s enthusiasm and generosity. She, 


By Mary A. Clarke 


Provincial Inspector of Home Economics 
Ontario Department of Education, Toronto 


with the support of Chancellor Nathan 
iel Burwash of Victoria College, inte 
ested the University authorities in estab 
lishing the first degree course in House 
hold Science in Canada and the third 
on the continent. In 1908 the first sod 
was turned for a new building to house 
the Department of Household Science. 
This building was the gift of Mrs. 
Treble. 

To the United States of America we 
owe a debt of gratitude for the profes 
sional training of the early educational 
directors of home economics at both the 
University of ‘Toronto and Macdonald 
Institute, Guelph. Miss Annie L. Laird, 

(Continued on page 693) 


The home economist’s part in community nutrition is shown in three pictures 


below: A Visiting Homemaker, caring for children while the mother is away, 
takes good nutrition into the home. The Red Cross cooperates with a_ rural 
community and Board of Education in the planning and operation of adequate 
school lunches and gives courses in Canadian cookery and homemaking for war 





brides. At Open House, St. Mary’s High School, Ontario, two small girls proudly 
model skirts woven and made by older sisters. Their teachers learn clothing 
techniques and methods of teaching at Ontario College of Education (upper right) 
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Mary Clarke was born and educated 
in Ontario, attended Toronto Normal 
School and taught elementary school 
before studying household science at 
the University of Toronto and earn- 
ing an MA in household arts at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. She later qualified for the 
Ontario High School Specialist 
Teachers Certificate from Ontario 
College of Education and taught 
home economics at MacDonald Insti- 
tute. In 1939 Miss Clarke became 
superintendent of the Women’s In- 
stitute Branch, Ontario Dept. of 
Agriculture, and in 1945 was ap- 


pointed to her present position 
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The Right Toy for 


UST about every grown-up buys some toys at Christmas time, except 

perhaps a few cantankerous old Scrooges. Many teen-agers and 

even younger children purchase toys for gifts. Hardly a person 
exists so removed from human contacts that he fails to get a tingle of 
excitement out of a toy display. 

But toyland can be as bewildering as it is fascinating to the adult 
or teen-ager who has not been an attentive, recent participator in the 
play of the children he wishes to please. ‘There’s so much to intrigue 
the eye, such profusion of color, so much motion and noise. ‘The 
impact of these wonders is so stimulating to a festive spirit that it 
takes real forethought to select playthings that will best fit the inter 
ests and capabilities of a specific youngster on a given Christmas 
shopping list. 

One of the major objectives of the American ‘Toy Institute, research 
division of the ‘Toy Manufacturers of the U.S.A., is to coordinate 
research on children’s play interests and make it available to con 
sumers. 

s0th toy manufacturers and educational institutions have done a 
great deal of research to develop safe playthings which fit the varied 
needs of children at each age level. Great progress has been made in 
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the field of informative labels and package directions which give basi 
information on the age appeal of toys and ways in which children 
are likely to enjoy using them—based on careful research under actual 
play conditions. 

The following are some points to consider in making a wise choice 
of toys this Christmas which will provide youngsters with the greatest 
possible dividends of fun and profit. 

Play is the serious business of childhood. It involves constant cflort. 
Every child is striving with determined ambition to improve himself. 
This striving is a fundamental impulse. ‘The whole story of growth 
from the play pen days to adolescence is a dramatic saga of obstacles 
that are conquered by courageous attack. The child discovers his 
muscles and his senses. He develops coordination. ‘The world of 
imagination begins to unfold. Day alter day the child spends his play 
hours in wholehearted effort to improve his newly discovered abilities. 
sut if he lacks play tools that fit his needs, he is likely to become 
bored and mischievous. He is quick to show the discontent that un 
thinking adults attribute to ingratitude, 

When children outgrow their clothes, the fact cannot be overlooked 
(Continued on next page) 






























(Continued from preceding page) 
because there comes a time when the 


clothes simply will not go on. But with 
toys it takes an intelligent investigator 
to decide when they are outgrown. Toys 
should be chosen to meet a child’s de- 
veloping capabilities, just as shirts and 
shoes must be chosen to keep pace with 
bodily growth. 

Most authorities agree that there are 
four basic types of play needs that are 
“musts” for all-around development. 
First of all, there is active play. Wheel 
toys and gym equipment are typical 
essentials on this list. Secondly there is 
creative play. Building and drawing and 
handicraft toys go under this classifica- 
tion. They are a tremendous help in 
stimulating coordination of the eye, the 
mind and the muscles. They encourage 
initiative and skill with the fingers. This 
type of play material has been graded 
scientifically by American manufacturers 
to meet the needs of children in differ- 
ent age groups. 

Dramatic play is a third basic need. 
This involves imitation of grown-up 
activities such as washing doll clothes, 
running a train or dressing up as a cow- 
boy. Every youngster will try to imitate 
what he sees adults doing. If supplied 
with workable miniatures, they will 
learn to use their muscles and minds in 
a way that is of practical benefit, in 
addition to broadening the scope of 
their imaginations. 

Social play is the fourth important 
requisite of a well-balanced childhood. 
Games which encourage group activity 
are a basic part of successful education. 
Group play teaches the first principles 
of unselfconscious social relations and 
good sportsmanship. 

The following is suggested by the 
American Toy Institute as a general 
guide to age group interests. As a child 
grows, coordinations develop. His inter- 
ests broaden. His skill in the use of 
toys increases. He tends more and more 
to seek other children in his play. As 
he grows and develops, he constantly 
needs new toys which will help him in 
all the various stages of his physical, 
mental and emotional and _ social de- 
velopment. 

Toys that are too easy will bore him. 
Toys that are too difficult discourage 
him and are likely to cause a feeling 
of inadequacy. He needs toys that suit 
each successive stage of development. 

No hard and fast lists can be made 
of children’s play interests that will fit 
all children because the aptitudes and 
interests of individual children vary so 
widely. The following outline of basic 
play interests, divided into two-year 
periods, will serve as a general guide: 
Infancy to Two Years 

The baby needs brightly colored, 
lightweight toys of varied textures. They 
should be washable, too big for him to 
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swallow, and free of sharp corners or 
rough edges. He will enjoy feeling and 
patting and hugging soft stuffed animals 
and dolls. He likes rattle and chime 
toys and bright balloons to look at and 
reach for. Balls and push-and-pull toys 
will be of interest as he learns to creep 
and then to walk and run. Blocks to 
handle, then to carry around and finally 
to pile one atop another will provide 
absorbing activity. Strings of beads he 
can bite and bang; bath toys of rubber, 
plastic or wood will be popular. Play- 
things which he can pound and bang, 
and sand toys with which to dig and 
pour are basic play favorites. Picture 
books about animals and children and 
familiar objects have great appeal. 


Nursery School Age— 
Two to Four 


Toddlers need push-and-pull toys and 


pedal toys for large muscle activity.’ 


Wagons, wheelbarrows and small doll 
carriages are favorites. Building blocks 
of varied sizes, color cones, nested blocks, 
peg boards and pounding sets satisfy 
the desire for things to manipulate. 





The toys shown on preceding pages 
were planned to provide the greatest 
possible dividends in fun and child de- 
velopment. For example, a little girl 
learns to braid the yarn locks of her 
new dolly. Wall shelves solve the prob- 
lem of storing electric trains. The 
train table folds back over the shelves 
when not in use. Toys are well cared 
for when adequate easy-to-reach shelves 
are provided for storage. Box toys 
shown in upper right corner develop 
manipulative skill. The modern rocking 
horse is balanced for safety. A convert- 
ible station wagon is one of the new 
thrills in wheel toys. Tumbling clowns 
that fit together are a favorite building 
project for three-year-olds. The train 
table may also garage a velocipede or 
be barricade for wild westerners. Toy 
size housekeeping equipment thrills the 
young homemaker. A room corner, con- 
verted into a_ two-way staircase for 
young climbers, provides storage space. 





Sound toys of all kinds are popular. Tea 
party sets, dolls, doll accessories, and all 
kinds of housekeeping equipment pro- 
vide an absorbing interest. Crayons, 
chalk and paint which can be used on 
large surfaces, simple puzzles with only 
a few pieces offer the means for quiet 
play. Sand toys, floating animals and 
boats for water play, are fun. Animals. 
trains, little autos and trucks are favor- 
ites. Toys for this age period should be 
simple and should not call for fine 
muscle coordinations. Picture books, 
still about animals and children and 
things with which the child is familiar, 
are needed. Simple musical instruments 


like tambourines, tom-toms, triangles, 
cymbals, horns and drums are of great 
interest. Things to climb are popular 
at this age. 


Kindergarten Age— 
Four to Six 

The kindergarten child needs simple 
construction toys and puzzles which will 
satisfy his developing manipulative skill 
and motor control. Wheel toys and sim- 
ple gym equipment like low bars, rings, 
climbing apparatus, slides, swings, tum- 
bling mats provide for big muscle activ- 
ity. Blocks of more sizes and shapes 
are needed now. Paints for this age can 
include both finger paints and easel 
paints. Creative toys of interest include 
drawing sets, modeling sets, easy weav- 
ing and sewing equipment. Gardening 
equipment is fun for outdoor play. 
Paper and blunt ended scissors, paste 
and decalcomanias are enjoyed. Dolls 
of varying sizes, doll accessories and 
housekeeping equipment of all kinds 
are very popular because children in 
this age group love to play out home- 
making activities. Sand toys continue 
to be of interest. Equipment for store 
play and all kinds of community activi- 
ties is welcome, such as firemen and 
postmen outfits, trucks and cranes, etc. 
This age group begins to enjoy playing 
simple games in small groups and very 
simple games of skill and matching have 
their beginnings now. More books are 
needed. Children enjoy hearing stories 
read aloud. 


Six to Eight 

Boys and girls begin to have d¥ferent 
play interests though they still play to- 
gether much of the time. Boys especial- 
ly enjoy electric trains, construction sets, 
science toys. Wheel toys arouse great 
enthusiasm. Boys are apt to do more 
collecting than girls and need equip- 
ment to fit their hobbies. Girls show 
intensified interest in dolls as babies, 
in doing “real” housekeeping, washing, 
ironing, cooking and cleaning. Group 
play is popular so there is need for toys 
and games that require two or more 
players. Table games like anagrams and 
dominoes are popular as well as games 
calling for physical skill. Both boys and 
girls like large muscle activity and enjoy 
trapeze bars, rings and parallel bars. 
Girls particularly are devoted to jump- 
ing rope and both boys and girls find 
skates an endless source of fun. Games 
that call for number skill are of interest 
such as games calling for simple scoring 
and store play. Both boys and girls are 
interested in dramatizing stories and in 
playing at home and community life in 
very simple ways, so dress-up materials 
are important—favorite costumes include 
the cowboy, soldier, sailor, nurse, doctor 
and fireman. Simple books which a child 
can read easily himself are needed. 

(Concluded on page 701) 
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box of 


OULD you believe that a 

old beads and your sewing basket 

contain all the ingredients needed 
for some unusual and lovely Christmas 
gifts? The chatelaines pictured here are 
products of a little imagination and a 
few hours spent with beads, pins, needle 
and thread. 

To make these chatelaines one does 
not need to be an artist nor an experi- 
enced seamstress. Just collect a number 
of broken or discouraged-looking bead 
necklaces and a few shank buttons of the 
jet or metal varieties. Add to these some 
coarse thread, about size 40, a bit of 
matching cloth and embroidery cotton 
for the ends of the chatelaine and pins. 
Safety pins may be used for the fasten- 
ers, but the standard pins used by craft 
classes cost only a few cents each and are 
really more satisfactory. 

Soap and water will make glass beads 
sparkle. Wooden ones will benefit from 
a coat of clear nail polish. Brass beads 
may be cleaned with silver polish or 
stuck on toothpicks and given a coat of 
enamel or aluminum paint. Deep shades 
of nail polish and fast-drying craft paints 
make an effective finish for unattractive 
beads. 

Before starting to string the beads 
cover two end pins with cloth or bias 
tape which matches the predominating 
color beads. The bias tape is easier to 
apply. Lap edges on the top side of the 
pin to give a neat finish and tack with 
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Cleveland, 


several stitches through the holes origi- 
nally intended for screws of the pin. 

Now for the fun. Line up a few rows 
of beads and study several sequences of 
colors, shapes and sizes. Decide upon a 
harmonious combination that will be 
repeated two or three times in each 
strand. Smaller, less interesting beads 
threaded between the repeats need con- 
form only in a general sense. Reserve a 
few of the nicest beads for the terminal 
ends. If the beads are very small a more 
pleasing effect will be achieved if the 
second strand is twisted around the first 
before fastening it to the pins. Three 
double strands of tiny beads make a nice 
arrangement while two single strands 
of large beads may be sufficient. 

To avoid tangling of beads and thread 
while stringing, fasten the pins to the 
rounded edge of a mattress or firm 
pillow. The distance between the pins 
determines the length of the strands, of 
course, and the work will proceed easier 
if there is about an inch of slack in the 
first strand. Place a shallow box of beads 
on the bed and let the finished work fall 
downward. 

An easy and 
stringing the beads is to attach the bead 
thread near the center of one pin with 
several buttonhole stitches. After the 
first strand is completed, fasten it near 
the center of the second pin with three 
buttonhole stitches, then return the 
thread through the beads to the first pin 
and fasten in the same way. Use a dou- 
ble thread about ten inches longer than 
twice the length of the finished strand. 
Repeat the for each strand. 
Lengths of the strands vary from eight 


durable method for 


pre CESS 


(ifts 
from your 


Workbasket 


By Nell R. Mims 


Assistant Professor of Home Economies 
Delta State Teachers College 
Mississippi 


to twelve inches depending upon the 
amount of swag desired in the chate 
laine. 

The last step is to add beads to the 
terminal pins. Use colored thread here. 
Shank buttons or flat beads may be used, 
but a softer, more interesting effect is 
gained by covering the pins with two 
or three rows of bead fringe. To make 
this start at the lower edge of the pin 
and pick up enough beads to make a 
small chain about one inch long. Re 
turn the needle through the beads and 
fasten with buttonhole stitches. Repeat 
the chains until the pin is concealed. A 
slight variation in the lengths of the 
fringe will be most pleasing. 

\ three-part chatelaine may be made 
by keeping the terminal end pins sepa 
rate from the center division. The end 
pins can then be used for matching clips 
and the center necklace. 
Use small gold safety pins for the ends 
of the center division in this case, and 
fasten ribbons in the safety pins to tie 
the beads around the neck for a choker. 

\ little experimentation will provide 
new and interesting ways of wearing a 
chatelaine. Pinned snugly around the 
throat it becomes a fashionable choker 
for dresses with high neck lines. It will 
center, 


strands as a 


be effective when worn in a 
straight line from throat to waist. Tie it 
in a knot and it’s a plump, yet not too 
heavy, shoulder ornament or wear it in 
a military manner across the left sleeve 
cap. Pin it onto a bandeau for evening 
wear or on a plain hat for almost any 
occasion. 

Perhaps a few more suggestions may 


(Concluded on page 681) 
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By Mary Brown 


Beauty and Good Grooming Editor 






It's here! The season of Christmas greens and gleaming tinsel. 
Of hidden, smiling packages and warm, friendly greetings. But 


2 “s Prise ee 

= “ “ whatever Christmas has come to mean to you—the real spirit 

> rr i > \. of Christmas means tucking a piece of your heart in with each 
uni & ey , 





happy package you wrap, and every gay card you send. 


The Prince Matchabelli Perfume Hat Box— 
holds crown bottles of divine Stradivari and 
lilac-kissed Duchess of York . . . and jeweled 
stickpins, two of them, to wear on your 
lapel, your winter bonnet or your gay Gib- 


son tie, $3.00 


Richard Hudnut offers a Violet See Gift 
Box. A five piece set of perfume, talcum, 
toilet: water, sachet and a refillable satin 
sachet bag. Lavender satin ribbon gives the 
package a fragile note, a day-before-yester- 


day flavor. $5.00 








Who doesn’t dream of 
owning a Weekender such 
as Charles of the Ritz has 
created? It has everything 
to keep your skin soft, 
and your face happy .. . 
plus all that extra room 
for feminine  fripperies. 


$25.00 


Mary Chess’ scented shoul- 
der covers are designed to 
keep your. closets and 
clothing smelling like a 
ot Seems Seg Oh COTS Salenes Tine kiss from Paradise. The 
colors match such sweet sounding names as White Lilac, Gar- 





denia, Carnation, Strategy and Tapestry. $3.50 
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Christmas: 









Lucien Lelong creates a 
visit to old Spain with a 


el, 

Sut Castel Perfume Set. 
irit ° Dreamy fragrances of In- 
ch discrete, Jabot, Sirocco 
rd. and Tailspin in turret- 


topped _ botiles. 
$5.50 and $7.50 





Peggy Sage packages 


Tussy offers one of those inexpensive 
little vanities that looks as if it be- 
longs on the queen’s dressing table. 
In polished brass with a raised “rope” 
design, the smooth center lends itself 

to monogramming. The 


six bottles of nail 
enamel in a wardrobe 
case and prints a col- 
or chart on its doors 
to help match nails to 


a costume, $1.85 
single loose powder 


vanity costs $3.50 
—the double 
vanity is 


$4.00 


Corday introduces 








Fame’ perfume, an 
intangible fragrance 
like a mixed bouquet. 


$2.75 to $125. 





Dermetics zipper kit is of simulated rep- 
tile and comes in natural or green with 
red lining and black or red with pastel 
lining. It contains Dermetics Ageless 
Beauty Program preparations with the 
promise of a prettier face after the holi- 
day season is behind you. $9.75 


Yardley solves the shop- 
ping problem for “dear 
him” with a remarkable 





set brimming with gift 
and utility flavor. Soap, 
3 bars, Shaving Soap, Tale, 
After Shaving Lotion and 
Solidified Brilliantine are on Christmas morning. Packaged in 
a simulated wood box and contain- 


Lentheric’s Master Gift Set for men 


, 


will certainly broaden “his” smile 


contained in the gift box. 
A price tag of $5.50 for 
all that! 


ing Eau de Cologne, After Shave 
Lotion, Scalp Stimulant, Shaving 
Bowl and After Shave Powder— it 
has a tangy, forest-fresh fragrance. 


$5.50 
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Historic Costume Charts 


By Hazel T. Craig 





















Foot 
Period Background |Sources and Influence Characteristics Textiles; Decoration Headdress aa 
‘ 5 Classic bh 
DIRECTOIRE Sources: The Revolution cut off | Sheer white materials— | Hair styles were influ }ith cris 
(1795-99) Portraits of David, supplies of rich mate- lawn, mull, batiste, enced by the Classie, lied abo 
The French Revolu- | LeBrun, Fragonard, | rials and laces. Dresses | silk—were worn in all or a time the Titus}art of 
tion began in 1789 | Raeburn, Copeley became tubular, —_ seasons. bob, _o shingle, jeuse co: 
and led to the Reign | ¢ : — below armpits with a ’ was a fad. in type 
B owns in museums an : ; : ss 
of Terror and end of sh rollecti girdle. Necklines were Colors were a la con — iso wor! 
reign of Louis XVI hai dling raga very low, sleeves very | stitution red, white and | Hats, copied from the 
A -¢ ig 1 hn Descriptions in short. Trimming omit- | blue. Later the pastels | men were tall and gay. 
sdiaals aes Je = literature ted except for jewelry. | of the Classic Period | ly trimmed. The mer. 
Important —_ Influences: Military influence | were adopted. veilleuse hat or — 
were: Robespierre The French Revoluti shown in the long cir- Military influence was ge gg 1800" the 
Danton, Haydn, Bee- Greek my seinen cular capes—wide rev- | shown ‘a metal buttons = rarer A 
thoven : ers, The merveilleuse és ‘ poke bonnet came in. 
i. vival and braided borders. = 
Period of the most ‘lane affected the dress of 
sudden change in English ancient Greece or | Qther decorations _in- 
history and the first | Egyptian Rome. Their masculine cluded woven borders 2s 
period to revive other counterpart, the incroy- | and fringe, feather , & a 
periods of dress. ables wore exaggerated sprays or cockades in “eG 
French influence ex- copies of English tri-colors, @G Class: 
tended to America. fashion, Merveilleuse Bonnet pie 
EMPIRE (1804-14) Siuroest Lines were similar to Velvets and silks, often | The Classic coiffure — 
Napoleon overthrew | Same as Directoire Directoire but Napoleon: | enriched with stripes or | prevailed with tight 6 ‘ 
Directory and as head ; encouraged more elab- | small all-over patterns close curls over fore: |""8€TS: 
of the Consulate drew | [nfluences: orate dress and trains | replaced the sheer | head and temple. Sedals 
up the Napoleonic | Directoire appeared. white materials. Te tte tome 2 the Di 
Code, the basis of English Sleeves became fuller Decoration included straw, silk or velvet often ha 
French law. Napoleon Military and longer, and about embroidery, fringe, fur ea trimmed with rib {bout { 
ee ee 1811 pantalets appear- | bandings and spangles. | ons, feathers and|fett | # 
804 and continued “mpress Josephine — | 44, A short jacket Buttons and __ braids Sowers. were des 
his ar ee until he | established court dress called a spenser and | continued, lish ¢: 
hee Dike XVII ed and longer jacket, a pelisse, Napoleon’s monogram Oriental turbans were 
come 7 sans nct were worn until about | was used in decoration. | #!so used. 
— a 1830. The redingote | Lace and jewelry in- 
= Sane Ce Be- appeared for the first | creased in use. 
panies of long trou- time. By 1822 tight | _. \ ; 
= - man waists, sloping shoul- | First Jacquard loom ry 
-S. Military Academy ders and full skirts | Was produced in 1801 ? ¢ 
established at West were coming in again. and by 1812 there were na 
Point 1802. Fulton’s 11,000 such looms in , i Shoe wit 
steamboat, 1806, France. High Poke Bonnet 
= ; : {bout 1 
BOUFFANT ERA Sources: By 1822 the waist line Materials increased in | Hair was parted in the]. 
y hte : ; : thoes ca’ 
(1820-50) Portraits of Delacroix was normal. Sloping | variety and combina- | center with curls over} oj. an, 
Period of French Res- | Rousseau, Lawrence, shoulders and skirts tion—embroidered cam- | ears or caught over 
toration, Louis Phillipe, Sully held out with many | brics, fine crepes, tulle | ears and held in place | Material: 
Important figures Museum exhibits petticoats produced the | over satin. Fine stripes | with pads. kid, broe 


were: Keats, Shelley, 
Wadsworth, Scott, 
+, 

Tennyson; Schubert, 
Schumann, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Bee- 


thoven, Liszt. Beau 
Brummel set men’s 
fashions. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book 


appeared 1830, Web- 
ster’s Dictionary 1828. 


First sewing machine 
patented 1846. Pho- 
tography became = a 


1830's and 


science in 


Godey’s Lady’s Book 
Daguerre prints 


Influences: 


English tailors 
Louis Phillippe 


bell silhouette encour- 


aged by Louis Phil- 
lippe. 
Bretelles, wide revers, 


and berthas gave width 
at shoulders and _ tiers 
and flounces gave width 
to skirts. 


Leg o’ mutton sleeve 
appeared in early 30's. 
By 1840 fullness was 
concentrated between 
elbow and wrist. Crino- 


and small patterns pop- 
ular. 

Vegetable ivory button 
manufacture began — 


familiar buttons = on 
men’s suits today. 
Ruffles, flounces, rib- 


bon and braid were 
chief trimmings. 

First’ practical process 
for water-proofing in 
use in England 1823. 
Goodyear made __ pos- 
sible the use of elastic 
in women’s dresses — 


Bonnets became quaint- 
er with frills of lace 
about the face and 
small capes at neck or 
tilted off face and elab- 


orately trimmed. 





Poke Bonnet with 





Morse telegraph 1844, line came in the 1840s, 1836. Plumes 

—— 
AGE OF CRINOLINE Sources: Crinoline for petticoats | Jerseys were introduced During the 60's the 
(1850-90) Succes entitbite and skirt linings be- | about 1882 and satins, | center part continued 
The England of Vie- Paintings by Delacroix, came a “must,” _ The foulards, pongee, tulle, with = curls *. a 
toria (1828-1901) Manet, Monet, Renoir, hoop assisted in giving moire, brocatelle and | over e you s ma : 
France of the Second Seurat, Whistler width to the skirt but alpaca were in popular — _ —— 
Empire and Franco- Kate Greenaway draw- was dropped about use. ; = with ; _ ge 
Prussian War: Amer- ings 1846-1901 1869 for back fullness Lotus blue and Van- uring = s on : 
iea of the Spanish, Godey’s Lady’s Book and by 1880 the bustle Dyke red were impor- on one side appear 


Civil and Boer Wars. 
Important figures 
were: Tolstoy, Ibsen, 
Maeterlinck, Whitman, 
Poe, Disraeli, Strauss, 
Wagner. 

Purchase of Alaska, 
1867. Ready - made 
clothes 1878. Atlantic 
Cable, 1858. Bell tele- 
phone, 1876. 


Influences: 
Historic Exhibit of 
Costume in France 


1878 

Empress Eugenie 
Wars in America and 
France 

First typewriter, 1867. 


Phonograph, 1878. But- 
terick’s first paper pat- 
tern, 1860's. 








was in. 

Between 1880 and 
1890 =the = Polonaise 
dress appeared (loop- 
ed over skirt and bus- 
tle), Shoulders contin- 


ued to slope and 
sleeves became — very 
fuil at wrist. 

The caneson, a short 


shirred jacket, replaced 
the spenser. 





tant colors. 

Trimmings in use were 
braids, ruffles, lace 
bandings, velvet ribbon 
and many bows. 

Plaids 


gradually _re- 
placed stripes and floral 
patterns, 


About 1860 the cutting 
knife made _— factory 
methods possible. 





under the plumed Em- 
press Eugenie hat. 

the bustle came in — 
crowns became higher. 





Pork Pie , 
Empress Eugenie 
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By 186 
made 

leather— 
—and | 
step. A 
toned 
and as 
shorter 
appear, 


With in 
machine 
her an 
modern 
began. 
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Foot Covering 


Accessories 


Part IV: Directoire through 1390 








; (lassic heelless sandals 
_influ- Lith criss-cross lacings 
Classic, ied above ankle were 

Titus}art of the Merveil- 
hingle, leuse costume. Mocca- 
‘in type shoes were 


mm the iso worn, 


id gay. 
e mer. 
jockey 
opular 
0 the 


le in, 


— Classic Influence 


Large amounts of jew- 
elry were worn, 


Cashmere shawls and 
delicate scarfs covered 
the bare shoulders. 


The reticule or small 
draw string bag was 
carried. Red velvet neck 
bands were reminiscent 
of the guillotine. 


Artificial flowers _ be- 
came important. 


A, 


i 


Reticule 





Jeweled rings were 
vorn on toes as well as 
fingers. 


ri ffure 
tight 
fore- 
Sandals were similar to 
et of the Directoire and 
velus often had ribbon roses. 
" ‘rib. About this time the 
right and left shoe 
vere designed and shoe 
plish came in, 


and 


were 





Shoe with Ribbon Rose 


net 


Similar to  Directoire 
with shawls and long 
gloves gaining impor- 
tance. 


Very small fans came 
into vogue and were 
later lavishly decorated. 
The reticule or fine 
handkerchief was near- 
ly always carried, 





Small Silk Fan 





{bout 1830 square toe 
shoes came in with soft 
wles and no heels. 


n the 
over 
over 
place /Materials included soft 

kid, brocade and velvet. 


1aint- 
lace 
and 
*k or 


elab- 


th Soft Square-Toed Shoe 


—_ 


The tiny parasol in 
favor. The shoulder 
cape or tippet covered 
the low neck. 


Long gloves were edged 
with frills, 


Small muffs were a 
winter accessory. 


Tiny bouquets’ were 
carried in the evenings. 


Braided Tippet 





the By 1865 shoes were 
wed|™ade entirely of 
Dops lather—patent or kid 
allg7and_ laced over in- 
pet- step. A little later but- 
net. ned shoes came in 
urls [2d as skirts became 
wel shorter heels began to 
Em. ]‘Ppear. 


As With invention of a 
Machine to attach in- 
ter and outer soles 
modern shoemaking 
began. 


C # df 


laced and Button Shoe 


her. 





nie 





Gold combs, ribbons 
and silk nets decorated 
the hair. Lovely hand- 
kerchiefs, muffs, fans 
or parasols were al- 
ways at hand. 


Artificial flowers were 
worn in the evening 
and long white gloves 
of soft kid became im- 
portant, 


LS et. 


tJ 


Parasol Long Gloves 
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The Story of Color 


Part IV Purple. Brown and Gray 


URPLE is not one of the truly an- 

cient colors but because of its rarity 

and cost it was long a color of dis- 
tinction. As such its use was largely 
confined to royal and high ecclesiastical 
figures. 

The word purple comes from the 
Greek word porphura which was the 
name of the shell fish from which this 
famous dye was originally obtained. It 
is related that when Hercules, one of 
the great legendary figures of Greece, 
strolled along the seashore he noticed 
that every time his sheep dog bit into 
a certain shell fish common to the coasts 
of Crete, the jaws of the dog became 
stained with a beautiful dark color. 
Hercules immediately ordered a robe be 
dyed with this new color which we now 
call purple. 

Historians agree that what we call 
Fyrian purple was manufactured at 
Crete as early as 1600 B.C. It was an- 
ciently associated with the Phoenicians, 
however, for beginning 1500 B.C., 
Tyrian purple brought great prosperity 
to Tyre until that important Mediter- 
ranean city was captured by the Arabs 
in 638 A.D. 

All through Greek, Roman and 
Byzantine history there are records of 
the use of purple. It was accepted by 
all ancient nations as a symbol of pomp 
and power. One reason for the origin 
of this custom was that so many shell 
fish had to be crushed to make even a 
small quantity of dye that only the rich 
and regal could afford to purchase it. 
\t one time it sold in Rome for the 
equivalent of $10,000 per pound. 

As neighbors of the Phoenicians, the 
Hebrews became famiilar with purple 
dye soon after they had _ established 
their independent kingdom in Palestine. 
True to the ancient association of pur- 
ple with rank the Hebrews made exten- 
sive use of this color in garments of the 
High Priest as he was the immediate 
representative of Jehovah. It was also 
used for curtains which separated the 
“Holy of Holies” from other parts of the 
Temple. 

In later days individual Hebrews were 
honored by having purple robes be- 
stowed upon them. History relates that 
the King of Persia conferred a purple 
robe on Mordecai. The King of Baby- 
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lon performed a similar ceremony for 
Daniel; for the ancient royal houses of 
Media, Persia, Babylon ‘and Syria all 
wore purple. In Biblical records gar- 
ments dyed in this manner are often 
described as blue for in using the word 
purple, we should remember that only 
for the past two or three hundred years 
has this word defined a specific color 
which has no variation. For scores of 
centuries during which purple was used 
the word included many gradations of 
the color from deep red to violet and 
even shades of deep green. 

The prophet Ezekiel, member of the 
aristocratic Zadoc family, who was car- 
ried into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar 
in 597 B.C., was familiar with Babylon- 
ian luxury and frequently mentioned 
purple. Not the least interesting of 
many Biblical references to purple is 
the story of Lydia of Thyratira, modern 
Akhissar, “a seller of purple,” who en- 
tertained Saint Paul. Thyratira was sit- 
uated on an old Roman military road 
leading from Pergamas to Sardis which 
Saint Paul knew well. A seller of pur- 
ple catered almost solely to Roman of- 
ficials and military leaders upon whom 
all orthodox Hebrews looked with dis- 
favor. Saint Paul, however, was a 
Roman citizen and Lydia, although a 
Hebrew, was not an isolationist so they 
developed a bond that often came in 
handy. 

Nestor and ‘Telemachas are both said 
to have worn “robes of Phoenician red” 
(purple); Ulysses and Agememnon “wore 
glossy cloaks, dark colored” (purple); 
the Queen of Phoenicia, on the Gulf of 
Corinth “spun purple threads.”  Al- 
though the practical Greeks did not en- 
dow purple with the same qualities as 
did their imaginative Oriental con- 
temporaries, they dressed their gods, es- 
pecially Zeus “the mightiest of gods,” in 
purple robes. It should be recalled that 
the early Greeks “humanized” their gods 
thus for the first time freeing man from 
the unknowable, an idea that had not 
previously occurred to ancient priest or 
prophet. They discarded the anthropo- 
morphic deities of Egypt and Assyria 
and the invisable deity of the Hebrews 
and evolved a human god. His home be- 
came Mt. Olympus in Thessaly, a pleas- 
ant place where games and banquets 


By William F. Leggett 


Author of “Ancient and Medieval Dyes” 


competed for attention with more seri- 
ous affairs. 

A purple and white robe was worn by 
Darius when he advanced to meet his 
conqueror, Alexander the Great, in 331 
B.C. It is recorded that absence of pur- 
ple robes in the party of the Greek vic- 
tors was noted with surprise by the de- 
feated monarch. Thereafter, however, 
purple was the color used not only by 
Alexander, but also by his leading gen- 
erals and statesmen. 

Purple colors the history of ancient 
Rome with regal splendor. According 
to Pliny it was used by Romulus, legen- 
dary first king of Rome, and by all of 
his successors on the Roman throne. 
Under the Republic its use was limited 
to Consuls and a few other high dig- 
nitaries. Under the Empire it became 
the exclusive prerogative of the Imperial 
family for it was thought that “he who 
goes in purple wins power over both 
man and spirits. He is raised high above 
the multitudes he rules.” This restric- 
tion was confirmed by both Julius and 
Augustus Caesar. Under Nero the wear- 
ing and sale of purple cloth to the pub- 
lic was punished by death. Hence the 
phrase “born to the purple,” was used 
in describing an heir to the throne. 
With the fall of the Roman empire pur- 
ple was adopted by the Pope as a sym- 
bol of supreme spiritual authority. 

Prior to Greco-Roman occupation pur- 
ple does not seem to have been known 
in Egypt, but during the Greek Ptole- 
maic dynasty, 323 to 30 B.C., purple as 
usual led to extravagance. As a gesture 
of Imperial courtesy Cleopatra directed 
that purple sails be used on the royal 
barge upon which she whiled away the 
hours with Marc Antony after his defeat 
at Actium. 

Primitive Christians abhorred purple 
as the symbol of their decadent oppres- 
sors. In 200 A.D., Asterios, a bishop of 
Asia Minor, protested against a “‘grow- 
ing love of luxury among Christians in 
wearing purple and painted linen.” 

Fabric dyed purple was called the 
“Tarsus cloth” by the medieval English. 
That it was not only costly but rare and 
that its tint was royal purple may be 
inferred from a reference by Chaucer to 
“robes worn on a grand occasion” by 

(Concluded on page 696) 
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ecorating for Christmas 


EMEMBER the _ Christmas _ tree 
candles of your childhood? They 
came in red, green and yellow and 
you slipped them into a little cup which 
clipped onto the branch. Each one had 
to be placed carefully in order not to 
set fire to the branch above. Then 
came the strings of small electric lights, 
some plain, some in fancy shapes and 
some with reflectors. You placed the 
bulbs at strategic points and covered 
the wires between with tinsel strands. 
Today we use fluorescent Christmas tree 
lights, cool burning for safety and softly 
tinted for beauty. 
The home economics teacher on the 
cover is showing a student how to make 
decorative wall Christmas trees. Here 


oO 








DECEMBER, 1947 


are the directions both for the tree and 
the light bulb fringe: 


Christmas Tree Wall Lights 

Material 

fold nile green crepe paper 

spool wire No. | 

sheets gold mat stock 

sets fluorescent lights 

paste, gummed paper tape, cotton 

Tree: Using pattern (fig. 1 

cut 8 tree sections out of gold mat stock. 

Score on dotted line with point of scis 

sors and bend in shape. Place 2 sections 

together (white sides of mat stock face 

to face). Then place the 4 groups one 

on top of the other and pierce holes 2” 

apart along the straight edge (fig. 2). 


SOR OM 


below) 


ail | 
eas Use these patterns 
pe to make the Christ- 
~~ mas trees pictured 

ov me 
poe on the cover. Figure 


I shows how to en- 
large the tree to any 
desired scale. Figure 
P 2 shows the method 





of joining tree sec- 


e3 tions. Figure 3 can 


be enlarged by trac- 
\ ing and measuring 
out from each point 
to desired size and 
connecting with lines 





Photo Courtesy of Dennison and Sylvania Electric Co. 


By Doris Alexander 


Thread spool wire through to hold to- 
Make holes in the mat stock 
Place one 


gether. 
where lights are to be placed 
light at the top of the tree and fasten 
in place with gummed paper tape. Aj 
range rest of lights so that the cord is 
between the two sections of the tree. 
Hold edges together with gummed paper 
tape. 

Iringe: Vo cover the light sockets, cut 
14 strips of nile green crepe paper across 
the grain 5” wide, 15” long. Fold each 
strip in half lengthwise, then cut the 
open edges into fine pointed fringe 2” 
deep. Gather folded edge over knitting 
needle or ruler, slip onto 6” length of 
spool wire and tie around base of bulb. 

Brush paste over the edges of the 
branches and cover with strips of cotton. 

Trace star (fig. 3) and cut out of 
gold mat stock. Place in back of light 
on top of tree. 

Santa Claus and his sleigh make a 
bright centerpiece for the holiday table. 
The cord of the lights is hidden in the 
floor of the sleigh which holds small 
gifts. “The bulbs are encircled by strips 
of nile green crepe paper, with bronze 
pine cones slipped in here and there. 
Santa is made of wire and dressed in 
red crepe paper trimmed with cotton 
“ermine.” Paper cups and napkins in 
traditional red and green give back 
ground for a table setting that radiates 
\ Merry Christmas. 
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Photo Courtesy Knapp-Monarch Co. 


Photo Courtesy Hobart Manufacturing Co. 
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Table Broilers—vuse them right 
at the table to broil luscious meals of 
chops, chicken or hamburgers with fruits 
and vegetables. Make a Sunday night 
supper of golden cheese buns or sausages 
with glazed apples. Or use them at a 
buffet party for grilled specialties or 
canapes where each one “cooks his own.” 
Vo broil: plug in cord in any wall out- 
let, AC or DC. Preheat 5 minutes for 
crisper browning, then arrange food on 
grid. Turn food once when half done, 
that’s all. Broilers have two heats—High 


Waffle Bakers—come in a va- 


riety of shapes . . . round, square, oblong 
or twin... to make crisp, golden brown 


waffles. Some are automatic and_ indi- 
cate by a light when batter should be 
added and when it is ready to serve. A 
control knob regulates the degree of 
browning. Non-automatic bakers have 
an indicator that tells when the baker 
is heated and ready to use. When steam- 
ing has stopped, the waffle is done. Use 
automatic waffle bakers on AC, non- 
automatic ones on AC or DC. Handy 
to have built into a waffle baker is an 
overflow shield to catch drippings from 
overfilled grids. Don’t confine the use 
of the waffle baker to plain waffles. Try 
gingerbread, brownies, date tortes and 


Mixers—do a variety of tasks from 
mixing cake and bread batters to grind- 
ing, slicing and even sharpening knives. 
There are two types available—the one 
illustrated that has a stationary bowl 
and a single blade beater with planetary 
action so that each bit of bowl is covered 
by the movement of the beater. The 
other type mixer has 2 or 3 beaters that 
spin around in a set position while the 
bowl turns around the beaters. Features 
include: portable mixer heads that can 
be taken to the range or other work 
surfaces; legends printed on controls to 
tell purpose of each speed; motors that 
need no lubricating; bowl control that 
shifts the mixing bowl from side to side 
so all batter is easily mixed; speeds vary- 
ing from 3 to 20. Attachments lend 
versatility and are particularly helpful 


Know and Use Your Small 


for browning and broiling, low for keep- 
ing foods warm. Most broilers have ad- 
justable air vents, hence better browning 
may be obtained when desired. Some 
broilers, like the one illustrated, have 
covers that may be inverted so the heat 
ing coil serves as an auxiliary hot plate 
To clean: Wipe electrical parts with 
a damp cloth; other parts can be im- 
mersed in water for a good sudsing. 
Most heating coils can be removed so 
covers can be scrubbed clean with steel 
wool or soft abrasive when necessary 


even cinnamon bread ... they're differ 
ent and good. 

To season: all new waffle bakers 
should be seasoned before using. Pre- 
heat; brush the grids with unsalted fat: 
close the cover and allow to heat about 
5 minutes. Disconnect and cool. Remove 
any excess grease ... the baker is ready. 

To clean: Leave grids open after 
cach use. While still warm, brush grids 
to remove crumbs. Wipe outside of 
baker with a damp cloth, polish with a 
dry one. If grids need special cleaning, 
place a napkin saturated with house- 
hold ammonia betwee i grids and allow 
to stand several hours. Clean the grids 
with fine steel wool, then re-season be- 
fore using again. 


when preparing quantities of food such 
as sauerkraut, fruit juices, chopped 
foods, etc. Some mixers even have ice 
cream freezer attachments. 

To clean: Wipe motor housing and 
revolving discs with a damp cloth . 
never immerse them in water. Wash 
bowls and beaters, drying beater shafts 
well betore re-inserting. Oil as recom 
mended. 

To use: Read instruction booklets and 
follow manufacturer's directions. AH 
recipes are carefully timed to ensure 
mixing success. Be careful not to over- 
beat... a mixer is so much more effi 
cient than hand mixing! When scrap 
ing the bowls, use a rubber spatula—a 
metal or wooden object will bend the 
beaters and strip the motor gears it 
caught between the beaters. 
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Photo Courtesy Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 
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Hlectric Appliances 


Sandwich grills— toasts sand- 
wiches or grills meals right at the table. 
Some sandwich grills have thermostats 
that control the heat and should be used 
on AC only. Others are non-automatic 
and may be used on AC or DC. Grills 
open flat for frying and have a grease 
spout and cup to catch excess fat. Some 
have interchangeable waffle grids to 
make the grill more versatile. 

To use: Season the grids before us 
ing for the first time. Heat the grill 
closed 3 to 5 minutes; brush with un 
salted fat: close the grill and allow the 


Coffee Makers—a are available in 
vacuum or percolator types. Some are 
completely automatic—make the coffee, 
then keep it warm without your chang 
ing the heat positions. Use this type on 
AC only. Others are semi-automatic 
the swatch must be changed to “warm” 
after the coffee is made. These may be 
used on AC or DC. Some coffee makers 
have the unit enclosed in the bottom of 
the coffeemaker. Others come with an 
extra unit that just fits the bottom of 
the coffeemaker. These may be auto- 
matic or semi-automatic depending upon 
design. 
To use: measure water and coffee 
accurately. Follow manufacturer's direc- 


Small electric range — '«w 
among the appliances is this range-like 
cooking device that will bake, broil or 
surface cook .. . all without special wir 
ing. It may be plugged into any AC 
wall outlet. Not all of the range can be 
used at once . it will either bake or 
broil or do surface cooking. Oven heat 
is thermostatically controlled . . . takes 
the guess out of baking. Oven rack 
glides give versatility of pan arrange- 
ment for baking or cooking whole meals. 
The depth of the oven makes possible 
all types of broiling—fast to slow. The 
interchangeable broiler unit fits into 
the bottom of the oven to convert to a 
two-plate surface cooking unit. Bake 
a feathery angel food, a 22 pound turkey 
or a big pot of substantial beans. Or do 


By Helen Eckhoff 


fat to heat 3 to 4 minutes longer. Then 
disconnect; cool and wipe off any excess 
fat. Preheating of the grill is essential 
before each use. Set thermostats on 
automatic grills and wait for desired 


temperature; preheat non-automatic 
erills 3-5 minutes before adding food. 

To clean: After each use leave cover 
in raised position so the grids cool. 
When warm, wipe with a damp cloth. 
If grids are stained, remove and scour 
with steel wool or soft abrasive. Wipe 
chrome finish with a damp cloth, polish 


with a dry one. Never immerse in water 


tions for brewing. ‘Time accurately if 
coffee maker is not fully automatic. For 
best results do not try to make too small 
a brew for size of coffee maker. 

To clean: Coffeemakers with the 
unit built-in should be thoroly rinsed 
under running water (never immersed). 
Other coffeemakers may be washed, 
rinsed and dried. Frequently they should 
be thoroly cleaned to keep them “sweet.” 
Clean aluminum coffeemakers with steel 
wool. Boil glass or chromium plated 
coffeemakers with baking soda’ and 
water. 
num). Filter pads should be rinsed well 


(Baking soda discolors alumi 


after each use in clear water and im- 
mersed in cold water when not in use. 


a complete broile1 meal, a thick steak 
maybe even barbecued spare ribs. 
Or, on the surface unit, make a kettle 
of spaghetti or a skillet meal. Other 
types of roasters come with a top open 
ing and an inset pan equipped with 
racks. Grills and broilers may be pur- 
chased to make them more of all-purpose 
cookers. In this type use the inset 
pan... which is removable for washing. 
To clean: Wipe outside of oven with 
a damp, soapy cloth, rinse and dry. The 
inside of the oven may be wiped with a 
damp cloth when necessary. Removable 
non-electric parts can be immersed in 
soapy water. Spots or grease may be 
removed with steel wool, soft abrasive or 
de-greaser. Any food spilled on exposed 
electrical units will burn off, 
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Pioneers in Home Economics 


Part IX 





I was inevitable that the home eco- 

nomics movement should draw into 

the brisk current of its activities a 
wide range of personalities largely com- 
posed of women. For although at the 
turn of this century many avenues of 
professional opportunity had opened to 
permit the entrance of women more 
olten than not they were available to 
women only in competition with men. 
‘The possibility of achieving top flight in 
such jobs was chanceful. 

In home economics, women recognized 
a field created in the likeness of their 
own abilities, desires and needs. It prom 
ised a means for serving the cause of 
caring for and protecting life—a basic 
objective in initiating the home econom- 
iS movement. But over and above that 
truly altruistic motive was a growing 
awareness among women of doors be- 
ing opened through home economics 
for them to achieve new horizons in self 
development, — sell expression, —sell-satis 
faction, and last but by no means least, 
an inproved level of self-support, 

As a result, in these pioneers in’ the 
home economics movement we find 
great diversity of interest, temperament 
and mode of expression encircling that 
common core of concern for the home 
possessed by all. And, almost without 
exception, these circumstances drew 
into the movement not mediocrity, not 
indiflerence, not lack of preparation, 
but the very best the times afforded. 
Women of education, training, vision 
and purpose. Women in the vanguard 
of their times. It. is important for to 
day's home economists to realize this 
For although mere pride in birth may 
be low in the scale of human values, the 
possession of a heritage such as that 
which has descended on home economics 
is not only a thing to be cherished but 
to be lived up to, to be understood and 
to be made use of. 

The first pioneer to be introduced 
today, Caroline L. Hunt, recognized at 
once the meaning underlying the Lake 
Placid conferences and allied herself 
with them. A rare and unforgettable 
person was Miss Hunt. Friendly, with 
many friends, but always, it seemed to 
me, a lonely person partly isolated in a 
world of her own unrealizable ideals 

a woman straining constantly for the 
verities of life, trying ever to escape the 
thraldom of things and to find beauty 
in truth and in unadorned simplicity. 
Caroline Hunt had a passionate at 
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tachment to an ideal of freedom. She 
sought to free herself and to help others 
free themselves from the hampering in- 
fluences of what she considered out- 
worn conventions or unessential posses- 
sions. ‘This emotional pattern was a 
natural part of Miss Hunt's social inheri- 
tance. Her maternal grandfather was 
an early and ardent abolitionist and her 
childhood faiths and beliefs were col- 
ored by his influence. The effect on 
Caroline was to produce deep interest 
in the oppressed and an outspoken loy- 
alty to the Negro race. She often said 
she believed her grandfather's spirit 
lived again in her. 

In Miss Hunt we have the philosopher 
and reformer of the home economics 
pioneers. “Phe circumstance which res- 
cued her from being classed as a zealot 
was an excellent mind disciplined by 
the advantage of a good education in 
the natural sciences. 

Being a native Chicagoan and having 
as a goal improved standards of human 
freedom through ways of daily living it 
was natural for Caroline Hunt to gravi 
tate to Hlull Hlouse. ‘There she lived for 
two years under the aegis of Jane Adams 
while she carried on dietary studies for 
the Department of Agriculture among 
foreign populations in) which Chicago 
abounded. All of this happened before 
the Lake Placid Conlerence and made 
Caroline Hunt a valuable contributor to 
conference deliberations. 

Miss Hunt’s fine educational back- 
ground, her rich experience, her supe 
rior intelligence and her idealism were 
inevitable targets to be aimed for by 
the forces of higher education in home 
economics. So we find her giving five 
years to teaching home economics at 
Lewis Institute and five further years to 
the University of Wisconsin, only at the 
end of that time to return to the free 
dom and isolation obtainable in the De 
partment of Agriculture. 

‘Those years in the field of teaching 
and administration must have been a 
mixture of happiness and frustration for 
Caroline Hunt. ‘The philosopher-reform 
er is seldom an administrator-promotet 
and in the early days of home economics 
in higher education, as with any new 
field of education, a part of the job was 
promotional. 

Miss Hlunt’s name may be unfamiliar 
to many young home economists for she 
left the teaching field too soon to have 
built her memory into the cornerstone 


By Flora Rose 


This is the concluding story of pioneers 
in home economics as Flora Rose knew 
them. That she has done a good job in 
making them live for others is evi- 
denced by the many requests for re- 
prints of this series of articles. We 
hope to have reprints of the complete 
set ready for sale early in the new year. 
Look for an announcement in_ the 
January issue 


of higher education. But, though her 
name may be little known, the part she 
played in seeking to build a sound 
philosophy into the development of cur- 
ricula of home economics lives on. As 
a member of the standing committee on 
home economics in higher education the 
report which Miss Hunt made to the 
Lake Placid Conference in 1904 shows 
the strength of her influence. 

This report came a year after the sug- 
gested curriculum cited previously, It 
is worth brief condensation for it shows 
the stage reached by home economics by 
that time and indicates the effort home 
economics was making to achieve status 
and establish its dignity in higher edu- 
cation, It shows not only the pioneers’ 
consciousness of the virtues and values 
of home economics in higher education 
but their self-consciousness as well, in 
an awareness of their own inexperience. 
The report thus expresses at once great 
confidence and great humility. So, I 
quote, “It—(the committee)—appreciates 
the problems involved in introducing 
such courses into colleges without sacri- 
ficing mental disciplines and the scholar- 
ly method of work to be gained trom 
a classical education and without admit- 
ting professional training or the profes- 
sional spirit.” 

In today’s changing world we hardly 
realize what pitfalls and threats these 
bug-a-boos “professional training” and 
“professional spirit” seemed to offer to 
the development of higher education 
and our pioneers in conference and in 
reports sought to avoid them like the 
evil one. ‘To go on with the report, 
“Recognizing the seriousness of these 
problems your committee would record 
its conviction that every subject which 
seeks admission to the college curri- 
culum must be considered with refer- 
ence to (1) Subject Matter: the use of 

(Continued on page 692) 
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Recipe of the Month 
Quick Cheese and Pickle Salad 


1 cup cottage cheese 
(Salt and pepper to taste) 


3 tablespoons orange juice 


‘3 cup chopped sweet pickle 
(or sweet pickle relish) 


2% inch slices jellied cranberry sauce 


3 lettuce cups or chicory sprays 


Combine cottage cheese, salt, pepper, 
orange juice and pickles. Put equal por 
tions of the cheese mixture in the 3 
lettuce ¢ ups or on beds of chicory, reseru 
ing \4 cup for topping. Place a slice 
of cranberry sauce (cut into a star) on 
top of cheese in each cup. Top with re- 
maining cheese and garnish with small 


wedges of sweet pickle. 


Better Food and the School Lune 


The record 1947 cucumber crop is 
good news to pickle devotees, for much 
of the abundant supply has been made 
into sweet pickles—just in time for the 
holiday Adding their own 
unique contribution in these days of 
self and necessity austerity 
menus, piquant sweet pickles used skill- 
fully lift meals from the mediocre into 
the “something special” class. 

Making sweet pickles is a complicated 
First the cucumbers must fer- 


season. 


imposed 


process. 
ment in salt solution in wooden vats 
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under close control. De-salting or re- 
moval of the brine comes next and dur- 
ing this process crispness is restored. 
Before sweet pickles are sweet, they're 
sour for they are aged in spiced sour 
vinegar. Then the sour vinegar is 
drained off and the pickles are placed 
in vats and immersed in sweet, spiced 
liquor. After 
months, of this aging they are ready for 


weeks, and sometimes 
bottling. 

Chilling before using accentuates the 
flavor of the pickles and emphasizes their 


crunchy texture Refrigeration is not 
necessary for keeping pickles, however, 
and a short period in the refrigerator 
before mealtime is all that is required 
for stepping up the taste and texture. 
The above Recipe of the Month illus 
trates one use for sweet pickles but of 
countless others. Use 
bland 


a pleasant tang to sauces 


course there are 


them to add zest to casserole 
dishes, to give 
and as a pick-up to almost any sandwich 
or salad. Use, also, for garnish to add 


a bright spot ol color. 


/ 





Christmas 


Cookies 


(ralore 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


O question about it, December is 

the busiest, jolliest, homiest month 

of the whole year. The very air is 
laden with excitement, with mystery, 
with delicious kitcheny odor: — all of 
which spell C-H-R-I-S-T-M-A-S!!! 

True, we talked holiday candies last 
month but what in the world would 
Christmas be without cookies? Cookies 
to eat at home, cookies to tuck into the 
lunch box for the last day of school, 
cookies to nibble between meals. They 
may be plain for those who prefer them 
that way, dropped, rolled, or chilled 
and sliced, rich and crumbly, stuffed 
with nuts or with mincemeat, but no 
matter what the variety there should be 
a big jar or box of Christmas cookies 
in every home in the land. 

Last month we suggested that home 
made candy makes wonderful Christmas 
gilts. “The same thing is true of cookies, 
perhaps even in larger measure, and 
there’s a wonderful thrill in receiving a 
gay Christmas box containing an assort 
ment of home made cookies, the whole 
tied with a perky red ribbon and sport- 
ing a sprig of holly or pine. 

Cookies may be classified under two 
general headings: (a) the thick, soft 
type and (b) the thin, crisp, brittle type, 
usually designated as snaps or wafers. 

For delicate, rich cookies butter is 
preferred but for those having a pre 
dominating flavor of their own any good 
shortening may be used. For instance, 
where there is a definite spicy flavor 
bacon fat makes excellent cookies. 

Generally speaking, all-purpose flour 
gives good results but for very fine- 
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Bake your Christmas gifts 


grained delicate cookies cake flour may 
well be substituted. 

In baking cookies remember that the 
smaller and richer they are the higher, 
within reasonable limits, the oven tem- 
perature may be. Plainer cookies are 
baked longer and more slowly. 

Always lift cookies from the pans as 
soon as baked, using a spatula for the 
purpose. Cool on a wire rack and, above 
all, be sure neither to pile nor pack 
them until thoroughly cold. Crispness 
is best retained by storing in tins having 
tightly fitting covers, packing layer by 
layer with waxed paper between the 
layers. 

With refrigerator cookies, which are 
usually of the rich type, a good-sized 
batch of dough may be mixed, then 
stored in the refrigerator. When needed, 
slice thinly, bake and serve fresh. 

Amd now with cookies and candies 
galore let us re-echo the sentiments of 
Bob Cratchit and ‘Tiny Tim, “Merry 
Christmas to us all, my dears, God Bless 
Us, God Bless Us every one!” 


Foundation Christmas Cookies 


1 cup butter or 
other shortening 

ly cup sugar 

1 egg, well beaten 

2 teaspoons vanilla 

3 cups sifted flour 


6 teaspoon baking powder 
6 teaspoon salt 


Cream shortening and sugar together 
until light and fluffy. Beat in egg and 
vanilla. Sift dry ingredients and work 
gradually into creamed mixture. Chill, 
divide into two portions and roll out 
about 1% inch thick on lightly floured 





Photo Courtesy Brer Rabbit Molasses 
an attractive assortment of tempting cook- 
ies—and slip the recipes for them in with your greeting card for good 


measure, These cinnamon molasses snaps are from an old Dutch recipe 


board. Cut into desired shapes with 

cooky cutters—stars, trees, turkeys, Santa 

Claus, wreaths—and bake in moderate 

oven, 350° F., 12-15 minutes. Cool, then 

frost. 
Frosting for Decorating 
Christmas Cookies 

1 cup confectioner’s sugar 

Water to moisten—about | tbsp. 

Various colorings 
Add water gradually to sugar, mixing 

thoroughly until of smooth spreading 

consistency. Color as desired. 

Christmas Stars: Use plain white frost- 
ing and dip points of star in green or 
red sugar. 

Christmas Trees: Use pale green frost- 
ing and decorate with tiny cinnamon 
candies. 

Santa Claus: Use red frosting, outlin- 
ing cap, pack, beard, trim of coat and 
tops of boots with uncolored frosting, 
using either a fine decorating tube or 
a toothpick dipped into the frosting. 

Turkey: Outline tail with melted cho 
colate, then sprinkle with (or dip 
into) finely chopped nuts. Color head 
with red frosting. 

Chocolate Leaves: If a leat-shaped cut- 
ter is unavailable, make a pattern of 
stiff paper. Place on rolled-out dough 
and cut around it with sharp pointed 
knife. Bake, and when cool spread 
with melted bitter chocolate. 

Holly Wreaths: Sprinkle before baking 
with green ‘‘decorettes” and _ place 
small bits of maraschino cherry or red 
cinnamon candies at intervals around 
circle. (Concluded on page 68+) 
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By Evelyn Platt 


Let's Concentrate on Stuffings 


ORTY million loaves of bread are 

baked every twenty-four hours, ac- 

cording to the American Bakers As- 
sociation. This means that every day 80 
million end slices go out to meet an 
uncertain fate. It is the Association's 
guess that most of these slices are thrown 
away. When the housewife is confronted 
with these facts, she looks to the home 
economist (teacher, demonstrator, writ 
er and food tester) for suggestions and 
recipes for using what she has too often 
thoughtlessly wasted. 

For instance, during the coming holi 
day season she will want to know about 
stufings. Can crusts and heels be used 
in stuffings? (They can, of course.) 
Should she use corn meal and similar 
“stretchers” in order to reduce the 
amount of bread used? (Use stretchers, 
yes, but not if the stretcher is a grain 


product.) What are some good substi-: 


tutes for grain products in stuffings? 
(Celery, raisins, prunes, apples, chest 
nuts, Brazil nuts—whichever are most 
plentiful in her locality.) 

The conscientious housewife will also 
want to know how and where she can 
save the most in the use of vital food 
stuffs. Substitution of another food for 
a scarce item is, as every one knows, an 


Photo Courtesy Armour and Company 


effective conservation measure—that is, 
if another scarce food is not used for 
the substitute. For example, it would 
not be a wise idea for home economists 
in the South to suggest corn meal stuff 
ings in order to save wheat. The South 
already consumes too much corn just 
as the North consumes too much wheat. 
Moderation (and no waste) in the use 
of both foods in both areas is the de- 
sired goal. 

Many nuts, fruits and vegetables take 
the place of the more commonly used 
bread base for making excellent dress 
ings. Here are two mouth-watering 
stuffings to recommend: 


Celery Stuffing 
(for 10 to 12 pound Goose) 
cup chopped parsley 


cup chopped onion 


cup diced green pepper 


4 cup fat 


cet 


cups soft bread crumbs 
(2 to 3-day old bread) 
cups diced celery 
(leaves and stalks) 

1 teaspoon celery seed 


a 


ly teaspoon savory seasoning 
I teaspoon salt; 14 teaspoon pepper 


Cook parsley, onion and green pep 
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4dd bread 
crumbs, celery, celery seed, savory sea 
soning, salt and pepper. Mix well but 
lightly. 


per in fat for 5 minutes. 


Brazil Nut Stuffing 
(for 20-pound Turkey) 
ly cup grated onion 
cups chopped Brazil nuts 


No om te 


teaspoons pepper 


teaspoon thyme 


teaspoon sage 

16 cups soft bread scrumbs 
2- to 3-day old bread) 

2 bouillon cubes 

2 cups boiling water 


Combine onion, nuts and seasonings 
with bread crumbs. Dissolve bouillon 
cubes in water and add to Brazil nut 
mixture; toss lightly together. If a moist 
stuffing is desired, add more water. This 
amount of stuffing is enough for a 20 


pound turkey. 


A larger portion of the rural popula 
tion than its city cousins would believe 
depends to a great extent upon wild 
game for meat. Pheasants, deer, squir 
rels, rabbits, wild ducks and turkeys in 
many areas are hunted for food as well 
as for sporting pleasure. Wild game, 
too, can be extended and enhanced with 
tasty stuffings. Here is a perfect. dress 
ing choice for either domestic or wild 
goose—but especially for the latter. No 


tice how little bread is used. 


Apple and Raisin Stuffing 
(for Goose or Duck) 


cups mashed potatoes 


tN 


cups minced apples 


Rare) 


cups bread crumbs 


= 
lo mt 


tsp. baking powder 
cup seedless raisins 
onion, chopped fine 


Ibs. bacon fat 


~ 


1 tsp. salt 

I tsp. sage 

Combine potatoes, apples and bread 
crumbs. Add baking powder, raisins 
and onion sauteed in bacon fat; add sea 


sonings and mix thoroughly 


Stuflings are best when packed light- 
ly so there is room for expansion in 
cooking. Openings should be neatly 
sewed or skewered. A light brushing 
with hot fat promotes uniform browning 
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HILADELPHITA may. still be the 
city of brotherly love but from 
October thirteenth to seventeenth 
it was without a doubt the city of di 
etitians. Over three thousand delegates 
of the eight-thousand member American 
Dietetics Association swarmed into the 
city. For five days dazed bus and cab 
drivers beat a path between Convention 
Hall (where most of the meetings were 
held) and the Benjamin Franklin Elotel 
(where many of the delegates stayed.) 
The Association elected new national 
officers: Hlelen Ek. Walsh, President-Elect, 
Nutrition Consultant, California State 
Department of Public Health, San Fran 
cisco; Beulah Tlunzicker, Vice President, 
Chief Dietitian, Presbyterian Hospital, 
Chicago; and Fern Gleiser, Treasurer, 
Professor in’ Institution Economics and 
Management, University of Chicago 
Members of the new nominating com 
mittee are: Mable MacLachlan, Alta B 
Atkinson, A. June Bricker, Anna De 
Planter Bowes and Janet Pngebretsen 
Bright and early Monday morning, 
October thirteenth, President Mable 
MacLachlan presided at the meeting ot 
the House of Delegates. In the evening 
members renewed old acquaintances and 
made new ones at a reception given by 
the Philadelphia and Pennsylvania Di 
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The A. D. A. 
Convention —1947 


By Evelyn Platt 


etetic Associations at the Roof Garden, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

On ‘Tuesday the many colorful ex 
hibits opened and members spent hours 
visiting the dozens of fascinating food 
and equipment booths. Evelyn Carpen 
ter, General Co-chairman of the conven 
tion with Margaret Neubert, presided 
at the welcoming luncheon in the Ben 
jamin Franklin Hotel. There the Rev- 
erend Ralph G. Turnbull gave the in 
vocation while greetings were extended 
by Charles HH. Grakelow, Director of 
Supplies and Purchases, City of Phila- 
delphia, and Rufus S. Reeves, M.D., 
Director, Department of Health, Phila 
delphia. ‘The luncheon speaker, Roy K. 
Marshall, presented a scientist’s view of 
society, 

Wednesday proved to be the nutri 
tionist’s heyday. Crowding into Room 
101 in Convention Hall were three times 
as many as could possibly fit. However, 
a dietitian is nothing if not determined 
and she squeezed in even if she had to 
stand to hear James H. Shaw, M.D., 
pursue Dietary Approaches to the Study 
of Dental Cartes, Carl A. Baumann, 
Ph.D., explore The Relation of Diet to 
Experimental Cancer, and Edward J. 
Stieglitz, M.D., discuss Aging as a Prob 
lem of Nutrition. A thought-provoking 






The first increment of dietitians under 
the newly created medical specialist 
corps were sworn in at an ADA meeting. 
Mayor Bernard Samuel welcomed the 
ADA through officers, Helen Hunscher 
and Mabel MacLachlan, A candid camera 
caught Blanche Stover, Editor of PHE, 
and Edith Barber (seated) of the New 
York Sun visiting exhibits. Gertrude 
Betten, New York HEIB Chairman, is 
in center background; Mary Horton, 
Director of Sealtest Consumer Service, 


at right 


fact brought out by Dr. Baumann of 
the University of Wisconsin was that 
dietary experiments conducted with rats 
showed it was possible to lower tumor 
erowth in the animals by reducing the 
caloric content of their diets. On the 
other hand, he said, an increase of fat 
in the diet, resulted in an increase of 
tumor growth. He also reported that a 
study of 192,000 insurance policy hold 
ers, who took out policies between 1887 
and 1921, shows that the incidence ot 
cancer, per 100,000, was more trequent 
in heavier than in lighter persons. 
Simultaneously on Wednesday, as 
New Advances in Nutrition were being 
offered, another large group was listen- 
(Concluded on page 695) 
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a eee a See Styles at Tea~ er. 


T’S nothing you can lay your finger 

on, but it’s there all the same. A 

name list furtively studied, an air of 
pleasant urgency, frosty four o'clock 
dusk—all suddenly reveal what depart- 
ment store windows have been shouting 
since November — Christmas is just 
around the corner! 

It would be strange indeed if the 
Christmas mood did not permeate your 
classes, giving young folks an exuberance 
they can scarcely contain. And if some 
of this feeling were directed toward—say, 
a style show in combination with a tea 
for mothers—think what a lovely party 
it could be! 

What comes first? Invitations, of 
course, and let’s give them a real “come 
hither” magic. How does this sound? 


> F 

Christmas is here— 
| And we’re so pleased 
) We're having a party 
> 


Styles at Tea. 


>= 


We'd love to have YOU— 

We're sure you'll have fun 
A style show—a tea party 

Won't you please come? 


ow 


oa 


Friday, December 12, 3 P. M. 
Home Economies Class 
Randolph High School 
S.VP. 

 - 


TS ae TS a i TS 


Party details work themselves out 
easily if enthusiasm prevails—and it 
surely will at this time of the year. Most 
of the actual food preparation can be 
done ahead of time, so that as each guest 
arrives she can be greeted by a miniature 
receiving line composed of the teacher 
or teachers and each girl as her own 
mother arrives. Then the daughter takes 
the responsibility of introducing her 
mother to the other girls and thei 
mothers. 

Beware of awkward moments when 
names of even the best of friends have 
a way of slipping beyond recall. Name 
cards are the answer and some fetching 
ones can be made by cutting a small 
Santa Claus in profile from red con 
struction paper. Paste a dab of white 
cotton on for a beard and on the sack 
slung across his shoulder write the wear- 
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By Betty Kramer Duncan 


er’s name. Have one for each hostess 
and each guest. 

Now for the decorations. It’s far bet 
ter to have a few strategically placed 
points of interest than a cluttered ar 
rangement of every decoration imagin- 
able. Perhaps the art department in 
your school would have some sugges 
tions to offer your class for decorating 
their particular room. Red candles en- 
circled by holly berries and green leaves 
and placed in a semi-circle on the tea 
table show up beautifully in December’s 
late afternoon twilight. 

Arrange trays of cookies and sand 
wiches, cups, saucers, plates and napkins 
on the table in such a way so that the 
guests need only go down one side. 
Serve tea or hot chocolate at one end 
of the table and coffee at the other. The 
girls can draw lots to determine who 
will “pour” and who will keep an eagle 
eye on the food trays and replenish them 
when necessary. 

If preparation time is ample, here is 
a holiday goody to serve that is decora- 
tive as well as toothsome. What's more, 
the mothers will probably want direc 
tions for making it themselves. Serve 
candied fruit peel in unusual containers 
made from candied grapefruit shells. 
Cut off the top third of a grapefruit, 
remove the sections and membranes, and 
candy the large shell as well as pieces 
of the peel. The peel can be colored 
red and green and the grapefruit con 
tainers left yellow. A sprig of holly at 
each side completes the colorful, holi 
day scheme. 

For tea sandwiches use unsliced day 
old bread and slice it three-eighths of 
an inch thick with a sharp knife. A 
variety of sandwiches may be made by 
cutting in any desired shape and spread 
ing with popular mixtures. Especially 
appropriate and delicious are dainty 
sandwiches of Christmas fruit bread 
spread with softened cream cheese. If 
the sandwiches are wrapped in’ waxed 
paper and stored in the refrigerator they 
will not dry out or lose their flavor. 

Ribbon sandwiches are festive and 
easy to make. Spread thinned pimiento 
cheese on a slice of buttered whole wheat 
bread, top with a slice of white bread, 
spread with more pimiento cheese and 
cover with another slice of whole wheat 
bread. Wrap in waxed paper and place 
in the refrigerator. Before serving, trim 


off crusts and slice. Be sure the crusts 
are not wasted, but are made into 
crumbs or saved for some other purpose. 

Open-taced sandwiches spread with 
egg salad, cut round and decorated, re 
semble a Christmas wreath when chop- 
ped parsley is placed around the edge 
and a little pimiento at the top for a 
red bow. 

Nobody needs to be told about the 
many fascinating forms Christmas 
cookies take but we'd like to suggest 
that the class include poinsettias, stars 
and Christmas stockings decorated with 
bits of candied red and green cherries 
or gumdrops. 

Pinwheel cookies are ideal for tea 
and, as you know, look harder to make 
than they actually are. The following 
recipe makes seven dozen cookies 


1 cup shortening 
I cup sugar 
2 unbeaten egg yolks 


$ cups sifted flour 

| teaspoon double acting 
baking powder 

14 teaspoon salt 

6 


2 squares melted unsweetened 


- 


tablespoons milk 


chocolate 

Cream shortening and sugar togethe 
Add egg yolks and beat well. Add flour, 
baking powder and salt (sifted together) 
alternately with milk, beating after each 
addition. Divide mixture in two parts 
adding melted chocolate to half. Chill. 
Roll out plain half into a rectangle 
place chocolate mixture on top of this 
and roll it the ame Siz Roll together 
as for a jelly roll. Chill. Slice thin 
Bake five minutes at 400° Fo on un 


creased coohie sheets 


After evervone has served herself, on 


with the stvle show! If only one room 
is available for the tea, place the table 
at one end to leave plenty of space for 
the models. If there are two entrances 
to the main room, tack or tape thin 
Christmas Wrapping paper over one 
door In the event ol only one door 
a wooden frame to which the paper is 
secured can be made to slide in front 
of the door betore the style show begins 
Red ribbon tacked to the frame hori 
zontally and vertically with a bow at the 
place they cross makes the doorway ot 
resemble a Christmas package 
(Concluded on page 696) 


frame 
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By Marion Allen 


Light On the Mushroom 


e@e0 which grows in the dark 


USHROOMS trom the meadow have been eaten by 

man since the dawn of history. That they grow 

“like magic” has been their story since legendary 
times, when both simple peasant and ancient scholar 
believed that they grew up overnight “from the foot- 
steps of the fairies,” and many names were given to the 
dainty growths from Fairy Purse and Elves Cups to 
Witches Butter and Pixy-puff! 

Who took a nibble of the first litthe mushroom grow- 
ing in green fields and cool woodland of the ancient 
world is lost in the mists of antiquity. But records show 
that mushrooms were well known and prized by the 
Pharaohs of ancient Egypt to whom good food was al- 
most a religion. Hippocrates, Greek Father of Medicine, 
had a word for mushrooms as early as 500 B.C.—and the 
word was “good.” 

From Greece their fame spread to Rome where they 
were served in sauces and main dishes, and Caesar passed 
stringent laws regulating their sale. The Romans had a 
saying, “It were safer to send a messenger with gold than 
with mushrooms, which he would be tempted to eat 
on the way!” 

But prized as the edible mushroom was, many a black 
mark was chalked up against members of this family of 
ancient lineage, until the art of mushroom culture was 
discovered, ‘This art of cultivation was originated by the 
French in the reign of Louis XIV, and the prized cham 
pignon was in tremendous demand for the tables of the 
From France their fame spread to England, and 
English 


nobles. 
English gardeners grew them in greenhouses. 
colonists brought the knowledge of mushroom culture to 
followed European customs of 
sy 1890 several Pennsylvania 


America where they 
growing the little fungi. 
growers were producing large supplies of mushrooms, 
but good “blooms” were still scarce and were limited to 
areas close to the farm. 

Iwo scientific processes helped to bring good mush 
rooms to our tables, and today the finest mushrooms in 
the world are American grown. Science has joined with 
art, not only in the cultivation of mushrooms, but also 
in secking knowledge, through research, on this hitherto 
controversial subject of the food value of mushrooms. 

Phough there are several edible species of mushrooms 
in the United States, there has been little attempt to cul 
tivate any variety except that one known technically as 
Iyanious campestris, the variety on which the scientific 
Careful scientific ex 
“seed” of this variety 


investigations were concentrated, 
perimentation with the spawn o1 
of mushroom is an American development and is re 
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good as it looks—the recipe’s on page 698 


Turkey stew 


sponsible for much of the increase in our national mush- 
room appetite. In addition to good looks, this variety 
has the advantage of vigorous growth, 

Only the choicest of these mushrooms are selected for 
spawn. ‘The selection is made by trained individuals 
who watch mushrooms closely and pick them at precisely 
the right time to insure the dropping of the spores or 
“seeds” from the gills. These gills are the little pleates 
under the mushroom caps and are so small that they 
must be magnified 900 times to be seen at all! ‘The se 
lected mushrooms are brought to the laboratory, sec 
tioned, and placed in sterile tubes plugged with cotton. 
Phe tubes are then put into an incubator and kept at 
constant temperature for 72 hours, during which time 
the spores drop from the gills and produce a spore print. 
Mushrooms do not grow up overnight! 

However, interesting as the technical story of mush 
room culture is, of greater interest is the fact that mush 

(Concluded on page 698) 
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Q. What is a food control record? 
A. A food control record is any systematic method of 
“keeping track” of food and money. 


Q. What is the purpose of records? 
A. Records are kept: 

1. To show an accurate picture of the finances of any 

business 
2. To answer questions such as, where did the money 

go, to whom, when and how much 

3. To determine future financial policies 

Today all lunch room managers are keeping more 
records than ever before. There are two general reasons 
for this; first, the high cost of food and labor, which 
leaves very little margin for operating expenses and (we 
hope) “breaking even,” necessitates a closer scrutiny of 
every expenditure; second, withholding taxes and the 
Federal school lunch program demand accurate and com- 
plete accounts be available for inspection at any time. 

Large schools and centralized school lunch systems 
usually follow approved accounting procedures. The 
smaller schools wish to know the same answers but they 
may arrive at them by less formal methods. Whether 
records are kept by a cook, Parent Teacher Association 
representative, home economics teacher, or a trained 
accountant, certain procedures are basic. 


Q. How many kinds of records should be kept? 

A. Only those essential for showing an accurate picture 
of money received and expended should be kept. If cer- 
tain prescribed records do not fit your circumstances 
eliminate them. 


Q. What are the so called “essential” records? 
A. The records needed by most lunch room managers 
are: 

1. Petty cash voucher 
2. Cash book (Receipts and Disbursements) 
3. Daily food record card 
4. Daily cash register tally 
5. Student pay roll book 
6. Employee pay roll and withholding book 
7. Inventory record 
8. Reimbursement record (Federal program) 
9. Food Purchase record 


What other records may a manager wish to keep? 
Other records which may be of value are: 

1. Ledger accounts 

2. Equipment record 

3. Employees record card 

1. Standard recipe file 

5. Special party record 


po 


Q. How do I read these records to give a complete 
financial picture? 


A, Assemble figures from these records to make the profit 


and loss statement which should answer all questions. 


Q. How does a profit and loss statement answer all 
questions? 

A. A profit and loss statement is a concise summary show- 
ing all money received and what part of it was spent for 
food, labor and operating expenses. 


Q. How can I compare my statement with other 
schools? 

A. By figuring the percentage of the dollar income spent 
for food, labor, etc., you may compare with other schools 
but varying conditions must also be considered and 
understood. 


Q. After records are kept, what do I do with the 
results? 

A. Use the results to obtain a better, more efficient lunch 
room, to answer questions from your superintendent, 
principal, Federal school lunch office, and most important 
of all to justify the responsibility you have in handling 
other people’s money. 


Food Control 
Records 


By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 
Brookline High Schools, Massachusetts 


The control records necessary to present an adequate 
financial picture of a school lunch room may be 
roughly divided into three sections: (1) the control 
of money, (2) the control of food, and (3) the 
control of labor and time. Next month, Miss Cronan 
will consider control records in that order, showing 
types of record forms used in food control cost. 
Included will be cash register slips, cash account 
forms, the voucher or ci-<k register, profit and loss 
statements, gratis meals report, petty cash voucher, 
food inventory, daily food record, food purchase 
record card, employee’s attendance book, employee’s 
payroll book and student payroll record sheet— 
Editor 
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School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


Note: These menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Lunch plan. As far as possible use has been made of local 
abundant foods and of surplus foods. Most menus could be easily used for an A lunch by increasing the protein and fruit 
and vegetable content. Fresh fruits, juices, milk and ice cream are served daily. See recipes on opposite page for starred items. 





DATE SOUP .. 7@ec 





HOT DISH... 18¢ SALAD ,.. SANDWICHES ... 7c DESSERTS . . 7¢ 


15e 








Vegetable « Cheese Bunny on Buttered Toast, Stuffed Lettuce | Rhubarb 
5 Red Cabbage Slaw, Orange Juice Tomato Prune & Nut | (frozen) Pie 
Alphabet Chicken Chop Suey on Rice, Asparagus Fresh Slaw | Gingerbread 
Tomato Juice, Wh. Wheat & Beet Plum Jam Whipped 
Sandwich Cream 
Scalloped Cabbage, Harvard Beets, Stuffed Liverwurst on Rye, L5c |@ Steamed Raisin 


Egg Salad Sandwich Spiced Peach | Cr. Cheese & Pickle Relish | = & Nut Pudding 
| Apple Crisp 


Pudding 


Black Cherry 
(frozen) Cake 


Sliced Tomato 
Raspberry Jam 


Under-the- 
Sea Pear 


Hot Beef Sandwich, Gravy, 
Celery Sticks, Fruit Cup 


Cream of 
Pea 
Fish 
6 Chowder 15c 


6 
7 Ghicken 
£ 


Potato and 
Salmon 


| Cheese & Pineapple 
Peanut Butter 


Scalloped Tomato, Green Beans, 
Cheese Muffin & Butter 











f ™ Beef | Baked Eggs Creole, Fresh Buttered | Pineapple-Peanut | Lettuce & Bacon 15c | Fruit Gelatine 
d Noodle Spinach, Bran Muffin & Butter But. St. Prune | Jelly Light Cream 
i 3 Cream of Corned Beef Hash, Buttered | Fruit Fresh Vegetable Roll | Caramel 
Asparagus Cabbage, Vienna Bread & Butter Marmalade Custard 
Pepper American Chop Suey, « Raw Vegetable Swiss Cheese on Vienna * Chocolate 
i 4 Pot Fruit Salad, Roll and Butter Bread, | Cottage 
. Olive and Nut Pudding 
Bean Lamb Fricassee on Mashed Potato,, Stuffed Green Luncheon Meat, 15c Peach Cobbler 
' 5 Buttered Carrots, French Bread Pepper, Cream Cheese & Jam Whipped 
& Butter (Pimiento Cream 


Cheese) 


Steamed Blue- 
berry Pudding 


Tuna Fish Salad Roll 10c¢ 
Cheese Muflin 


Baked Haddock Fillet, Egg Sauce, 
Buttered Beets & Clover Leaf 
Roll 


Apple, Carrot, 
& Peanut 


Corn & Tomato 
Chowder 








Vegetable Baked Macaroni & Cheese, Baked Hearts of Lettuce | Cream Cheese, Norwegian Prune 
19 Beef Tomato, Whole Wheat Bread Russian Chipped Bacon Pudding 
- & Butter Dressing Jelly 
- Vegetable Stuffed Pepper (Hamburg), Hub- Grapefruit & Am, Cheese & Lettuce » Apple Noodle 
1 Chowder bard Squash, Bran Muffin & Orange Sections Apple Butter Pudding 
Ss Butter 





2 | 


Cream of 


Baked Sausage, Sweet Potato, Apple 


Apricot & 


Peanut Butter Lime Pecan 


Tomato Sauce, Roll & Butter Date Fresh Slaw Whip 
29 Onion Chicken Pie with Vegetables, Bis- Apple, Raisin, & Cr. Cheese & Olive Chocolate 
4 4 cuit Crust, Green Salad Cabbage Jam Pudding 
Oyster Cheese Fondue, Buttered Broccoli, Jellied Vegetable | Salmon Salad Roll 10¢ | Strawberry 
23 Stew 5c Roll and Butter Jelly & Nut (frozen) 
ila Shortcake 


A> (OA 
— 


Bo 
co 





Cream of 
Celery 


PFomato 


Chicken 
Noodle 


Vegetable 


Cream of 
Corn 








Baked Beans, Frankfurt, Cole Slaw,) Waldorf 


Tomato Juice, Brown Bread and 
Butter 


Roast Lamb, Gravy, Franconia Po- « 
tatoes, Carrots & Peas, Roll & 
Butter 


Scalloped Corn & Cheese, Gr. 
Beans, Half Peanut Butter Sand- 
wich 


Creamed Ham with Vegetables on 
Corn Bread, Fruit Cup 


Melted Cheese Sandwich, Tomato 
Salad, Orange Juice 











Cottage Cheese 


& Tomato 


Half Pear with 


Cheese & Nut 


Shredded Cab- 
bage, Carrot & 


Pepper 


Fruit 


PRACTICAL 


Snow Pudding 
Custard Sauce 


Pimiento Cheese 
Apricot Jam 


Banana 
Cream Pie 


Lettuce 
Grape Jelly 


Pineapple Upside 
Down Cake 


Chopped Egg & Relish 
Sliced Tongue l5c¢ 


Cot. Cheese, Raisin & Nut 
Chicken Salad Roll [5c 


Apple Pie 


Devilled Ham 
Jelly 


Cherry Crisp 
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ecipes for January 


Cottage Cheese and Tomato Salad 


(50 servings) 


3 pounds tomatoes, sliced 
1 medium cucumbers, sliced 


1% bunches celery, diced 

\%4 pound green peppers, 
chopped 

> pounds cottage cheese 


Boiled dressing 


Combine the celery and chopped green pepper with the 
cottage cheese. A small amount of chopped chives on 
scallions may be added, if desired. Arrange slices of 
tomato and cucumber on lettuce and top with cottage 
cheese combination. Garnish the salad with a tablespoon 
of boiled dressing. 


By Marion L. Cronan 


school Lunch Manager 
Brookline High Schools, Massachusett« 


taw Vegetable Salad 


(50 servings) 


2 quarts cabbage, shredded 14 cup salt 


2 quarts carrots, shredded = 1! quarts endive, curly 
3, quart gr. pepper, diced (coarse cut) Note: let- 
114 quarts cubed tomatoes tuce, spinach or chicory 
1!4 quarts celery, diced may be used 


1 pint French dressing 


Combine cabbage, carrots, peppers, tomatoes and celery. 
Sprinkle with salt. Add salad greens and dressing just 


before serving. Toss lightly until dressing is absorbed. 





Chocolate Cottage Pudding 


(50 servings) 


1 cup fat 614 cups cake flour 

4 cups sugar 2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup boiling water 3 teaspoons baking soda 

1 cup cocoa 215 teaspoons salt 

5 eggs 3! cups milk 


| tablespoon vanilla 


Cream shortening and sugar; add beaten eggs. Add boil 
ing water to cocoa. Cool. Add to sugar mixture. Add 
sifted dry ingredients alternately with milk. Pour into 


Cheese Bunny 


(50 servings) 


5 pounds cheddar cheese 5 quarts milk 


114 cups melted butter 12 eggs, well-beaten 
or other fat Salt and pepper 
cups flour Onion juice 


teaspoons salt Crackers or toast 


Make a white sauce of butter, flour, salt 
seat eggs 


Grate cheese. 
and milk. Add cheese and stir until blended. 
and add a small portion of white sauce to eggs. When 
well blended, mix into remaining sauce. Cook about 10 





rectangular pans. Bake at 350° F. for about 45 minutes. minutes. Add salt, pepper and onion juice. Serve on 
Cut into squares. Serve hot with marshmallow or foamy crisp crackers or toast. 
sauce, 
Apple Noodle Pudding 
514 quarts milk 18 eggs (séparated into 18 
Steamed Raisin and Nut Pudding cups brown sugar yolks, 14 whites and 4 
ss is 114 teaspoons salt whites) 
(50 servings) 114 pounds fine noodles #1 2 tablespoons vanilla extract 
14 cup butter or other fat 3 teaspoons cloves , . 
3 F i a ‘ Scald milk. Add brown sugar, salt and noodles. Cook 
3 cups sugar 2 tablespoons cinnamon 
. Add to 


1% cups eggs (6-8) 3 quarts bread crumbs 
3 cups corn syrup 3 cups milk 
1!4 cups flour 3 cups raisins 


3 teaspoons soda 3 cups walnuts 


Cream butter until consistency of whipped cream (10 
minutes on second speed.) Add sugar gradually and con 
tinue creaming 10 minutes longer. Beat eggs; add and 
mix for 2 minutes. Add corn syrup and mix. Sift flour, 
soda, cloves and cinnamon together twice. Add to bread 
crumbs, Add all of flour and bread crumb mixture to 
creamed mixture. Add all of milk. Mix one minute at 
first speed; then 30 seconds on second speed. Add raisins 
and nuts and mix. Fill greased | pound tins 24 full. 
Cover and steam 114 hours. Serve with a foamy sauce 
or a plain vanilla sauce. 
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over boiling water 20 minutes. Beat egg yolks. 
noodle mixture while stirring. Cook two minutes, stir 
ring constantly. Add vanilla extract. Beat 14 egg whites 
until stiff but not dry. Fold gently into noodle mixture 
Pour into two greased baking pans II x 16 x 3 inches 


Pop with Apple Rings as follows: 


114 cups sugar 3 cups water 
6 ounces red cinnamon Apples for 48 rings (16-18 
candies apples) 


Slice unpeeled apples 14 inch thick. While noodles are 
cooking, simmer candy, water and sugar in saucepan 
until candy is dissolved. Add apple rings and cook gently 
until soft and red colored. Arrange apple rings over 
noodle pudding so that each serving will have a ring 
Dot each apple ring with a teaspoon of meringue mace 
from remaining egg whites. (50 servings) 


a> 








Christmas Cookies 
(Continued from page 676) 


Spicy Molasses Cookies 


cups sifted flour 


234 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
14 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon ground ginger 

I teaspoon ground cinnamon 
y 


4 teaspoon ground cloves 
2/3 cup New Orleans molasses 
1/3 cup brown sugar 
l egg, beaten 
14 cup shortening, melted 

Sift together flour, baking powder, 
salt and spices. Combine 
brown sugar, egg and shortening and 
add dry ingredients to make a dough. 
Chill thoroughly, then turn onto floured 
board and roll out about 4” thick. Cut 
into any desired shapes, using floured 
cutter. Place on greased baking sheet 
and bake in moderate oven, 350° F., 
about eight minutes. 


molasses, 


Mincenieat Cookies 


1 cup sour cream 

1 cup sugar 

1 egg 

1 teaspoon lemon extract 
4 cups sifted flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
4 teaspoon baking soda 

4 teaspoon salt 

Mincemeat 


” 
- 
DA 


Combine cream, sugar and well-beaten 
egg. Add flavoring and dry ingredients 
sifted together. Chill, roll out thin and 
cut into rounds. Put a_ teaspoon of 
mincemeat on half the rounds, moisten 
edges, top each with a second round and 
press edges firmly together. Sprinkle 
lightly with sugar and bake on greased 
cooky sheets in moderately hot oven, 
375400° F. about 12 minutes. 


Butterscotch Refrigerator Cookies 


2/3 cup butter or 

other shortening 

cups brown sugar 

exes 

teaspoon vanilla 

cups sifted flour 

teaspoons baking powder 
4 teaspoon salt 


=-Ne—to ho 


Cream shortening and sugar, add well 
beaten eggs and vanilla, then the sifted 
dry ingredients. Blend thoroughly, form 
with hands into a fat compact roll, wrap 
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in waxed paper and place in refrigerator 
overnight. Cut into thin slices and bake 
on greased cooky sheets in moderate 
oven, 350-375° F., about 12 minutes. 


Cinnamon Snaps 


1 cup fortified margarine 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup New Orleans molasses 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

1 tablespoon grated lemon rind 
5-6 cups sifted flour 

2 teaspoons baking soda 

1 tablespoon ground cinnamon 
14 teaspoon salt 


Cream margarine with sugar, add 
molasses, lemon juice and rind. Sift 
two cups of flour with soda, cinnamon 
and salt and add to first mixture, grad- 
ually working in remaining flour to 
make a stiff dough. Turn onto slightly 
floured board, roll out very thin, cut in 
desired shapes and bake in moderate 
oven, 350° F., eight to ten minutes. If 
desired, frost with plain or colored frost- 
ing when cold. 


Chocolate Pinwheels 


4 cup butter or 
other shortening 
4 cup sugar 
l egg yolk 
1% cups sifted flour 
\% teaspoon baking powder 
14 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons milk 
J teaspoons vanilla 
| square (ounce) unsweetened 
chocolate, melted 


Cream shortening and sugar; add well- 
beaten egg yolk and beat again, then 
add alternately the sifted dry ingredients 
and milk, to which vanilla has been 
added. Divide mixture into two  por- 
tions, leave one plain and add choco- 
late. melted over hot water, to the other. 
Chill, then roll out both portions into 
very thin rectangular sheets. Lay the 
chocolate on top of the white, roll up 
like a jelly roll, chill again, then cut 
into thin slices. Bake on greased cooky 
sheets in moderately hot oven, 375-400° 
F., about ten minutes. 


Ranger Cookies 


cup white sugar 

cup brown sugar 

cup melted shortening 
egg, beaten 

teaspoon vanilla 

cup flaked cereal 

cup quick-cooking oats 
cup shredded coconut 
cup sifted flour 
teaspoon baking powder 
teaspoon baking soda 
teaspoon salt 


s 


_ 
w 


ss 


ws 


ee | 


Combine sugars and shortening and 
blend thoroughly. Add egg, vanilla, ce- 
reals, coconut and remaining dry in- 
gredients sifted together. Form into 
balls no larger than a walnut, then flat- 
ten with fork or glass first dipped in 
flour. Bake on greased cooky sheet in 


moderate oven, 350° F., 12-15 minutes. 





Cream Cheese Cookies 


2/3 cup butter 
4 cup sugar 


2 ~=egg yolks 

14 _ pound cream cheese (loaf) 
14 cup sour cream 

3% cups sifted flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 


Cream butter until light, adding sugar 
with egg yolks, one at a time. Work in 
cheese smoothly, next add sour cream 
and finally the sifted flour and baking 
powder. Chill very thoroughly. Roll out 
thin on floured board, cut, and bake 
on ungreased cooky sheets in moderate 
oven, 350-375° F., about 12 minutes. 


And finally, for good measure, a 
quick-as-a-wink drop cooky—no rolling, 
no cutting, no chilling: 


Fruited Spice Drops 


cups brown sugar 
/3 cup butter or other 
shortening 
eggs 
cups sifted flour 
teaspoon ground cinnamon 
teaspoon ground cloves 
cups chopped nuts 
cup quartered seeded 
raisins 
teaspoon baking soda 
cup hot water 


m Nee ww NN 
tos 


— 


w 


Cream sugar and_ shortening thor- 
oughly together, add well-beaten eggs, 
then sifted flour and spices, nuts and 
raisins, and soda dissolved in hot water. 
Mix quickly but thoroughly, then drop 
from tip of tablespoon onto greased 
cooky sheets. Bake in hot oven, 400° F., 
about 12 minutes. 


e 
Gifts— 


(Continued from page 665) 

help to give your chatelaines added 
charm. Remember to combine beads 
with harmonious textures. Pearls and 
wooden beads have little in common, 
nor do rhinestones pair with heavy ce- 
ramics. Try to avoid a skimpy appear- 
ance in the chatelaine. If a few more 
beads are needed to enhance it, add 
some cut steel, cut gold, seed or bugle 
beads such as are used for dress trim- 
mings. While variety is the spice of 
these chatelaines, one color or style of 
bead should predominate to give rhythm 
and unity. 

Let your imagination be your guide. 
The resulting chatelaine will be as 
colorful as you are, and the cost will be 
practically nil—for there’s no sales tax 
on imagination. 


Some Sources of Craft Materials 
American Handicrafts, Inc., 12 East 41st 
Street, New York City 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc., 1267 
Avenue of Americas, New York City 
Chas. F. Welek & Co., Inc., 315 North 
10th Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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Bright future for light woodwork... 
a helpful project for your young homemakers 


MORE AND MORE the trend is to light-colored woodwork. So 
any hints you can give your young homemakers on how 
to keep light woodwork clean easily will be more than 
appreciated when they have homes of their own. 

To help young people enjoy their attractive light wood- 
work, the makers of Johnson’s Wax recently developed a 
new-type wax polish. Perhaps you’ve heard about it... 
Johnson’s Cream Wax. Cream Wax is a creamy white 
liquid that contains — in addition to wax — several cleans- 
ing ingredients. 

Demonstration of Johnson’s Cream Wax on light- 





colored woodwork that is spotted and marred with dirt and 
fingerprints quickly reveals its wonderful cleaning power. 
Right away the surface is spotless. Then when Cream Wax 
is buffed lightly, it leaves a beautiful, satin-smooth wax 
luster. ..so easy to seep sparkling-clean. 

Cream Wax is perfect for furniture, too, It cleans thoroughly 
... leaves the surface glowing with wax-polished beauty. 
We think you'll agree that Johnson’s Cream Wax fills a 
real need. It’s a big improvement on soap and water methods 
of cleaning woodwork and furniture... and so much better 
than harsh cleansers that may harm smooth surtaces. 





Modern Wax Method’... specially designed, helpful 


section, 





S.C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Branttord, Canada 


FREE! “Teacher’s Handbook on Home Care and Conservation by the 
booklet for use it 
your classrooms. Send the coupon on page 704 for your FREE copy. 


Popular Movie Available also. ‘Beauty for Keeps,” dramatic sound 
film for classroom showing. Runs 29 minutes. Available in 16 mm. sound. 


Write for FREE showing dates for your school. See page 704, coupon 


SC, JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. PH-127 Racine, Wisconsin 


JOHNSON’S WAX 
Paste, Liquid, Cream 
Johnson’s Self Polishing Glo-Coat 
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What's Going On in Foods 





F wasting food were suddenly made 
death, the 
American population would be great- 
And in a way 


a crime punishable by 


ly diminished overnight. 
our wasting food is a crime punishable 
by death—someone may die of malnutri- 
tion in a foreign country because the 
food wasted here is not sent to save his 
life. 

In spite of speeches, edicts, pleas and 
glaring examples set before her, Mrs. 
Average American does not seem to 
realize that the finger is pointed at her, 
that her garbage pail is too full. She 
fills her family’s plates to overflowing 
(more than they can ever eat), tangible 
proof, she feels, that she is an ideal wife 
and mother. She throws away leftovers 
as not good enough for her family. The 
quantities wasted in such procedures are 
appalling to Europeans and thinking 
Americans. 

Of the three parts of the food con- 
servation slogan—Buy Wisely, Eat Sensi- 
bly and Waste Nothing—the last is the 
simplest, and if anyone is looking for 
the least he can do, this is it. 


MeHenry Frowns on 
Enrichment 


The unqualified advantages believed 
by the majority of nutritionists to be 
derived from enriching foods have been 
attacked by Dr. E. W. McHenry, pro- 
fessor of public health nutrition of the 
University of Toronto. He believes that 
far too much emphasis has been placed 
on vitamins the past few years. Ameri 
cans are fortunate in having gencrous 
healthful foods, Dr. Mce- 
Henry said at an address in Chicago, 
and he further asserted that if healthful 
foods are properly used there is no need 


supplies of 
PI 


to add vitamins to bread or to other 
foods. He deprecated the statement that 
forty per cent of the American people 
have “hidden hunger’ and suffer from 
dietary deficiencies by saying this theory 
cannot be proven because of lack of 
evidence. 

“One of the main nutrition problems 
on this continent is overweight, espe 
cially in middle-aged and older people,” 
affirmed Dr. McHenry 


caused by eating too much and it may 


“Overweight is 


bring about early death because of a 
strain on the heart and = other vital 
organs It is also his opinion that an 
other nutrition problem concerns a faa 


This 


hunger 


too generous use of sweet foods. 


iS because sweet foods satisly 
easily and thus lessen the use of essen- 
tial foods like 


and v« ve tables 


milk, eggs, meat, fruit 


AA 


He stated that during 


oko 


the war the teeth of British children 
were greatly improved because they were 
better supplied with milk and vitamin 
D, and did not have so much sweet 
food. 

Tapioca Returns 

Back from the war in growing supply 
is the old favorite of children and adults 
alike—tapioca. It disappeared from gro- 
cery shelves soon after Pearl Harbor 
when the tapioca flour no longer could 
be brought from Java. Actually, how- 
ever, the Cassava plant is native to 
Brazil and, like the rubber tree, was 
transplanted to the East Indian areas 
of Singapore and Java. The Brazilian 
variety, called Mandioca. grows from 
ten to sixteen feet in height, and the 
sweet potato-like roots—the edible part 
of the plant—grow to two or three feet 
in length and weigh from ten to twenty 
pounds, 

When it became evident that the 
availability of the Javanese tapioca 
would remain uncertain for some time, 
General Foods turned their attention, 
once again, to South America. As a re- 
sult’ consumers are assured of an in- 
creasing supply of high quality tapioca 

from Brazil—one more move in mak- 
ing the Western Hemisphere self suth 
cient. 

Sweet Potato Plenty 

‘Those golden-yellow roots, known as 
sweet potatoes, are now abundant and 
attractively priced—two unsurpassed rea 
sons for cating lots and lots of them 
this winter. Not only are they popular 
from a flavor standpoint, but they are 
rich in vitamin A, contain appreciable 
amounts of vitamin B, and almost as 






ae 


Wieners and sauce processed in the can 


PRACTICAL 


By Evelyn Platt 


much vitamin C as tomatoes. Generous 
amounts of calcium and iron are also 
present, and as you might expect from 
their name, they contain six to eight 
per cent sugar. 

A booklet, Sweet Potato Recipes, put 
out by the Department of Agriculture 
is available upon request from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


Change Your Figures, Please 

In the October issue we quoted Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics figures 
in an attempt to show how the consum- 
cr’s meat dollar is divided. We said 51 
cents goes to the livestock producer. 
More recently released figures (Septem- 
ber, 1947) show that 71 cents of the 
meat dollar spent by the consumer goes 
to the livestock producer. 


Restoring Nation’s Sweet Tooth 

Even the sweet side of life has its 
dark side according to sugar beet proces- 
sors who are wondering if they have 
produced too much sugar this year. The 
public, they are afraid, lost its sweet 
tooth during the war years when sugar 
consumption was cut to a minimum. 
Sugar rationing during the last five years 
forced per Capita consumption down to 
81 pounds annually. In 1941 the figure 
was 121 pounds and it is estimated that 
sugar Consumption is still far below this 
amount. Whether or not a surplus can 
he avoided depends on how much sugar 
the public will eat during the coming 
year, and on how much the government 
will buy to ship to countries needing 


More sugar, 


Have You Heard? 


© ¢ © that better breakfasts make better 
report cards? It takes energy to learn 
and it takes food to make energy. ‘Teach- 
ers are urged to preach—and_ practice 

good breakfast eating habits. 

© © ¢ that adding meat to the small 
baby’s diet has been proved an ellective 
safeguard against anemia. ‘The August 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation disclosed this and other results 
of a study of six-weeks old) babies on 
a stramed meat dict. 

eee that you can buy in the same can, 
but wrapped separately, wieners and 
barbecue saucer ‘The barbecue sauce 
comes in a moisture-proof cellophane 
bag which is placed in the center of the 
can with seven wieners grouped around, 
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FoR THE PEAA IN PINEAPPLE PERFECTION ... 


atways Get tisBy’s PEAK FLAVOR... 


SLICES, CHUNKS, CRUSHED AND JUICE! 


During the war, pineapple was so scarce many of us have 
forgotten the wonderful things we can do with the various 
ways pineapple is packed. So here’s a little ‘‘brush-up”’ on 
pineapple tricks . . . all performed, of course, with the pine- 
apple that is picked only at the very peak of flavor perfection. 
That’s Libby’s, remember. 


/ . 4 Fe... 2 ° a 
Lets begin Jury, Libby’s wonderful 


natural Pineapple Juice starts our ‘‘brush-up.”’ (This year we 
can expect more juice than slices . . . because of a dry spell in 
Hawaii that reduced the number of big “slicing pines.’’) Did 
you ever cook apple slices in Libby’s Pineapple Juice? Add a 
few raisins, chill . . . and that simple dessert becomes some- 
thing special. Chiffon-type pies, sherbets, gelatin salads, 
fruit whips and punches are all wonderful made with Libby’s 
peak-flavor Juice. (It’s natural juice, you know, sweetened 
only by Hawaii’s sun.) And here’s a jelly recipe you mustn’t 


miss: 
gee score Lety 
pineA 1 (et go: (1 cup) 


yey Combine pineapple juice and sugar. Bring to a boil. 


Add pectin, stirring constantly. Bring to a full rolling 
pour into sterilized glasses. Paraffin at once. Makes eight 8-oz. glasses. 





3 cups Libby’s Pineapple Juice 


boil and boil '4 minute. Remove from heat, skim and 


Before leaving ‘‘liquid pineapple,’’ here’s a reminder: when 
you’re making a salad of any fresh fruits that darken on 
standing... apples, bananas, peaches and such. . . dip them 
into the pineapple syrup from a can of Libby’s and they’ll 
keep their color. 


Stunts with chumks For an appetizer of distinction, 


wrap Libby’s juiceful chunks in narrow strips of bacon. 
Secure each with a toothpick, and broil. They’re delicious! 
Or, if you have some skewers you’re proud of (wooden skew- 
ers do nicely, too) try this: push four or five chunks on each 
skewer (narrow side first for best design). Brush with butter, 
sprinkle with brown sugar. Broil until lightly browned and 
serve as a delectable garnish on the meat platter. 


Crushed Fineapple should be w stamdey, ow the 
pam Tey, hulk Libby’s Crushed Pineapple can make a 


world of difference . . . turn an ordinary dish into an extra- 
ordinary one. For instance, add it drained to rice custard 
pudding; add it to the bread stuffing of pork chops; top 
candied sweet potatoes with its golden goodness; serve it hot 
over ham slices. And try this Hawaiian nut bread: 


All AN 2 eggs 


's cup sugar 


3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 


BREAD 's cup melted fat 1 cup — nuts 
2 cups sifted all- 
purpose flour 


1 cup Libby’s Crushed 
Pineapple 






Beat eggs and sugar together; add 
fat. Sift flour, baking powder, 
and salt together. Add dry 
ingredients to first mixture 
and blend. Add nuts and 
org aeang (do not drain). 
Stir just enough te combine. 
Pour batterintoa greased pan 
(4"x 8"). Bake in a moderate 
oven (350°F.) for 1 hour. 
Makes 1 medium size loaf. 


Have gon, cet made the "ftagrance tht’? py. 


you want to know how to (ell if pineapple has been picked 
full ripe? Open a can of Libby’s glorious golden slices, for 
instance. As you pour off the juice, notice the aroma. Sweet 
and fresh... the ‘“‘perfume of the Hawaiian sun,” we call it. 
Nothing can make that aroma (and that flavor!) but the 
sun’s own magic. Libby’s Pineapple always ripens to the 
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fullest . . . to peak flavor. And the rich fragrance proves it. 
After you’ve tried the fragrance test, you might make this 


delightful Libby salad. 


ALL 1 No. 2% can Libby's 
W B Sliced Pineapple 

j 1 green pepper 
Salad greens 
1 3-0z. package cream 

cheese 

14 cup coconut 
Place drained pineapple 
slices on salad greens. 
Remove stem and core 
from the green pepper 
and cut in thin rings. 
Place a ring on each slice of 
, Pineapple. Fill the centers with 
‘ cream cheese to which 2 tablespoons 
syrup from the pineapple has been added. 
Top cheese with coconut. Serve with desired 
dressing. 8 servings. 


Now how about an old-fashioned ham loaf up-side-down 
style? Sprinkle |; cup of brown sugar over the bottom of the 
loaf pan. Arrange slices, centered with a maraschino cherry, 
over the sugar. Top with your ham loaf mixture, bake and 
serve fruit side up. 

Pineapple is also a wonderful way to dress up the less 
expensive meat cuts and poultry. For instance, you can 
make your left-over chicken into salad and heap each serving 
on a pineapple slice. Or serve the salad in a bowl topped with 
pineapple slices . . . the center of each stuck with toasted 
almonds and ringed with pimiento. That's for a real party! 

Now, here’s a gem for the class in biscuit making: 


1 recipe rich baking 
powder biscuits or 

1 recipe pie crust 

4 No. 2'4 slices Libby’s 
Pineapple 

2 tablespoons butter 
or margarine 

3 cup sugar 

14 teaspoon cinnamon 


1 





Roll biscuit dough to '4 inch thickness, pie crust to !, inch. Cut 
into 8 circles approximately 6 inches in diameter. On one side of 
each circle place a half slice of drained pineapple. Dot with butter 
and sprinkle with cinnamon and sugar. Dampen edges with water 
and fold other half of circle over pineapple. Crimp edges together 
with a floured fork. Place on a cookie sheet. Bake in a hot oven 
(450°F.) for approximately 20 minutes. Serve hot with thickened 
pineapple syrup. Makes 8 turnovers. 


When buying pineapple, remember to look for Libby’s. It’s 
picked at peak flavor! Libby’s will not be superabundant this 
year, but you'll find it in many, many stores. 
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What's Going On in the Home 





IRED of high ren's, crowded condi- 

tions and all-around discomfort, 

many families are stepping out of 
the frying pan into the fire by buying 
homes far beyond their incomes. A sur- 
vey conducted in ten major cities re- 
vealed that lagging home buying during 
the spring and summer spurted forward 
this fall and is still on the increase. The 
main reason for the sudden surge, say 
real estate brokers, is that many people 
waiting for prices to go down are finally 
convinced that prices are not going 
down for some time. Another factor is 
the new rent law. Tenants not protected 
by state statutes realize that Congress 
may do nothing about protecting them 
after February 29, 1948 when Federal 
rent controls expire. 

One Pittsburgh builder emphasized 
that purchasers are not frantically snap- 
ping up houses the way they did the 
summer of 1946. The reason: they can 
afford to be choosey because there is a 
wider selection of dwellings available. 

Unfortunately, the home buying spree 
still is not solving the acute housing 
shortage. Too few of the people who 
desperately need homes can afford to 
pay the prices builders ask. Builders say 
labor and materials force them to charge 
high prices. One contractor in Boston 
is trying to help the lower income groups 
by building two developments of 315 
houses each. He plans to sell the houses 
for $7,500 and expects to accomplish this 
feat by eliminating cellars and resting 
foundations on concrete slabs. 

While new homes are steadily rising 
in cost, used houses are selling for 10 
to 15 per cent less than a year or so ago. 
Some real estate men believe old houses 
are harder to sell because they are harder 
to finance than new ones. Yet banks are 
cautious about grapting mortgage loans 
even on new homes. Boston banks have 
noted a growing demand for re-financing 
of homes, an indication that owners find 
they cannot carry their houses under 
present charges. 


Clothes Dryer for Launderette 
Patrons 

The slogan “One out of two washes 
with Bendix, do you?” may soon be aug- 
mented by “One out of two dries with 
sendix.’” Compact dryers using heat 
and constructed as companion pieces for 
the Bendix washers are being installed 
in neighborhood launderettes as rapidly 
as production permits. The dryers have 
a forty-five minute cycle which can be 
cut to about twenty minutes if the 
clothes are first put through a device 
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called an extractor. This machine re- 
moves excess dampness from freshly 
laundered clothes so that they are ready 
for ironing without sprinkling. Clothes 
are placed in its drum-shaped cylinder 
and water is whipped out by centrifugal 
force. All this for ten cents. 


Better than Hot Pads 


Burned fingers and scalded hands are 
catastrophes of the past when a Hot- 
lifter is used in the kitchen. Almost a 
mechanical hand, this device is used to 
lift doughnuts or French fried potatoes 
out of deep fat, to remove baked pota- 
toes from the oven, to handle hot rolls, 
boiled eggs or almost any vegetable, to 
turn steaks on a grill, to serve tossed 
salads and to lift hot jars or rubbers 
during canning. The Hotlifter is made 
by Merchandise Development of De- 
troit, Michigan. 


Merry Christmas to Your 
Garden 

Something unusual in the way of 
Christmas gifts is suggested this year by 
American Extruded Products Company 
of Los Angeles, California. It is a plastic 
garden hose, very light weight, and gold- 
en in color. The hose is easy to handle 
and rolls up with little effort. Comes 
packaged in a special Christmas carton 
ready to be mailed or placed under the 
tree. 


Streamlined Straining 

A modification of the old kitchen col- 
ander is a shiny new item called the 
Drainster. A perforated disc and handle, 
the Drainster slips loosely and easily 
over a number of sizes of pots. This en- 
ables the housewife to drain cooking 
water from vegetables without waste. 
Che product will be distributed through 
hardware channels. It is manufactured 
by S-W Products Company of Glendale, 
California. 


Whistles While You Work 
If your pre-war whistling teakettle is 
on its last whistle, here is good news. 
The Kromex Sales Company of Cleve- 
land offers a new 214 quart kettle of 
medium-gauge sheet aluminum with 
heat-resisting Bakelite trim. The whistle 
knob is designed so that the escaping 
steam will not burn the fingers when 
the knob is removed. The handle is 
blessed with a dual grip—one for pour- 

ing and one for filling with water. 


Have You Heard? 
¢ ¢ ¢ that a single action can opener 
has been invented? The action of one 


By Evelyn Platt 





Bo ae 
Slice it thick or slice it thin with 
this safe and easy Chees-Zip cutter 





handle alone catches the can, cuts the 
top and releases the can with a clean- 
cut edge. 

* © ¢ that cream can be whipped in 
fifteen seconds with a hand-operated 
beater called the witWhip? Other rec- 
ommended uses are: quick mixing of 
mayonnaise, sauces and gravies; whip- 
ping milk drinks and baby foods. 

* * * that a clock has been devised to 
turn on and off the radio? The hour is 
set for the program desired and the 
radio plugged into the back of the 
clock. 

¢ ¢ © that fluorescent bulbs and Vene- 
tian blinds have been combined to give 
light similar to sunshine? The lighting 
tubes are placed behind the steel blind 
and the slats are easily adjusted for the 
desired amount of light. 

* ¢ © that transparent plastic is now be 
ing used to make shields for the arms 
and backs of lounge chairs? They are 
easily washed and have tabs for pinning 
or tacking to the chair. 

* * © that you can slice a block of cheese 
with one fell swoop? Of course, to do it 
you need a new gadget called the Chees- 
Zip. Since it is adjustable, slices can be 
made as thick or as thin as you like. 

* * * that you can make wallpaper wash- 
able by applying a newly-developed wax 
preserver? The wax is applied with a 
cloth and rubbed well into the wall- 
paper, sealing the surface. 

* ¢ © that a clear plastic cover for wash- 
ing machines is being manufactured? 
Attractive and easy to keep clean. the 
cover guards the machine against dirt 
and moisture and helps to prevent rust 
and corrosion on vital moving parts. 
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The “‘CP”’ trademark was created for the homemaker’s y 
guidance and protection. It provides an unbiased guide 
to the high, uniform cooking performance standards 
created by the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association. 


¢ 
2 mck manuract?®s 


“CP” requirements are based on recommendations Vv Best Automatic Features 
made by leading gas range manufacturers, gas utilities 
and home economists. Before a gas range can bear the Vv More Modern Conveniences 


“CP” trademark, it must pass rigid tests in independent 
laboratories and inspections on factory production lines. 


Vv Easy To Keep Clean 


Not all automatic gas ranges bearing the ‘‘CP”’ trade- Vv Easiest To Cook With 
mark are alike. Many manufacturers’ models go far 
beyond the high, minimum “CP” requirements, and V¥ Cooks Foods Better 
have many extra convenience and performance features. ‘ , 

The “CP” seal on an automatic gas range is your V Cooks Things Quicker 
assurance of food, time and money-saving advantages. Vv Cool In Operation 
It is the nationally recognized, unbiased BUYING 
GUIDE you and your students can rely on. V¥ Costs Less To Run 

For complete details on ‘‘CP’’ requirements consult your v¥v Costs Less To Buy New 


gas company or write Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





.\) u 
LOOK FOR THE p SEAL ON THESE LEADING AUTOMATIC ‘GAS RANGES ~~] 


A-B + CALORIC + DETROIT JEWEL + ESTATE HEATROLA + GAFFERS & SATTLER » GARLAND + GLENWOQD + GRAND 
HARDWICK + MAGIC CHEF + MOORE'S + OCCIDENTAL + O'KEEFE & MERRITT + QUALITY + ROPER + SGE-ACORN 
SGE-ORIOLE + SPARK +* TAPPAN + UNIVERSAL - WEDGEWOOD + WESTERN HOLLY «+ In Canado—CLARE BROS. » MOFFAT 


“CP” is a trademark of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association, of which the manufacturers of these brand 
named gas ranges are members. 
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What's Going On in Textiles 


ONTRARY to last month's report, 

prices of textiles are not yet level 

ing off. Current fabric prices are 
high and fears of further increases are 
being expressed. In some cases raw 
material, labor and finishing costs have 
brought about the stream of increases. 
In other cases price rises have little if 
any justification. 

Diminishing supplies of fabric in 
some areas may recall days of shortages. 
Actually shortages do not exist. Such 
conditions may be due to cautious pur- 
chases by buyers, in hopes that prices 
may soon come down. Pessimism has 
invaded the yard goods field and at this 
writing there are no sure signs of relief. 


Tailored Shoulders 


A new tilt to your shoulder line can 
be achieved through the use of Neo 
prene-and-wool shoulder pads. Treated 
with the new Dupont rubber, neoprene, 
the shoulder pad does not collapse nor 
get lumpy in the all-too-familiar way. It 
is made to conform with the new 
rounded shoulder line and goes un- 
scathed through laundering and dry 
cleaning. 

At the present time this article is 
available only to garment manufacturers 
ind is found in ready-made clothes, but 
its practicability is bound to make it 
in over-the-counter item soon 


A Stiffener 

Embroidered parts of some ready-to 
wear clothes are often stiffened with 
starch. In laundering the loss of starch 
may make the trimming soft, raggy and 
sleazy in appearance. But now this need 
not happen. The remedy lies in Mod 
isterizged, an embroidery finish that gives 
lasting crispness to embroidered cloths. 
In addition, embroidery treated with 
this new finish tends to repel soil 


Revivals 

This is the age of foot-loose and 
fancy-free hosiery or so the new hosiery 
fads lead us to believe. Black heeled 
stockings are being made, reviving 
echoes of the Jazz Age’s Black Bottom 
Dark heeled hose hold promise of being 
readily accepted. They suit the new 
The black 


heel shows up to best advantage when 


high riding shoe silhouette. 


the body of the stocking is in light shade 
such as taupe or gray and the seam line 
is stitched in black seaming thread. ‘This 
line acts as a liason between the lowered 
iem-line and the blackness of the heel 

kor those who favor sling back heeled 
shoes. heel interest can be 


xpressed 
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with hosiery that carries hand painted 
motifs of strawberries or roses or butter- 
flies that are placed to peer through the 
open heel sections of shoes. 


Rubberized Wool 

Positex, a new finish for wool, is 
ictually a rubberized bath into which 
soft-twisted worsted yarn is dipped and 
emerges strong and flexible. The rubber 
deposits bind the fibers together and 
give the fabric flexibility but do not 
make it elastic. In the case of carpet- 
ing, for instance, this process prevents 
the shedding of carpet fibers and in- 
creases its wear-resistance. In the case of 
super-soft yarns, they become strength- 
ened to the extent where it is possible 
to weave them on power looms into 
gossamer fabrics, which formerly could 
be woven only by hand. 

This finish is not a coating but be 
comes a part of the wool fiber and 
can be mixed and applied with dye 
stuffs, moth-proofing and water-repellent 
agents 


Lit Up? 

With Christmas here, thoughts turn 
to a gay party dress. Appropriate and 
very slick are the lame and metal shot 
fabrics now back on the counter. While 
many an expert dressmaker knows the 
“tricks of the trade” in dealing with 
these fabrics, novices will require some 
instruction in handling them. A few 
simple steps for the sewing of lames and 
other metal cloths are: 


1. Cut each piece of fabric in the same 
direction or else dull and shiny sur- 
faces will result. 

2. Lame usually frays easily so allow 
wide edges on all seams. 

3. Having all edges picoted is recom 
mended. 

!. Pressing should be done over a tissue 
with a fairly warm iron and no damp- 
ness. 

». Tarnishable fabrics should be stored 
in jeweler’s tissue. Lurex, the metallic 
yarn with an aluminum base, is 
tarnishproof and needs no_ special 


storage care 


If It’s Wool Its Wonderful 

Used by the International Wool Sec 
retariat at a recent showing of sheer 
worsted prints, this proved to be an 
appropriate slogan. Ranging from 31/4 
to 7 ounces, the sheerness of the fabrics 
made them adaptable to most any kind 
of wear, from a casual dirndl-type dress 
to an afternoon tea dress. A special 314 
ounce Chiffon worsted proved letter pe 


By Rajean M. Codish 





Thimbles, spools of thread, tape meas- 
ures and other tokens of the dressmak- 
er’s trade are used for these decora- 
tive buttons to please the young sewer 


fect in an evening dress. These new 
sheer wools are practical and well rec- 
ommended to highlight any spring and 
summer wardrobe. 


Table Top Trouble Cure 

Busy homemakers find a_ welcome 
time saver in easily-cleaned tablecloths 
of Fabrilite vinyl, a plastic-coated fabric 
decorated with colorful designs. They 
come in several styles and require little 
care because they resist food and liquid 
stains. 

These soft and pliant cloths drape 
neatly over table corners, and the sur 
face finish of the table is protected by 
a napped cotton back. Dishes heated 
to temperature ordinarily used when 
serving will not stick or lift the plasic 
coating. 

Hi-Stretch 


Among the fabrics that will appear 
next summer is a double-faced elastic 
cloth of very high stretch for swim suits 
and girdles. It is made bright and dull 
of acetate yarns whose surface resembles 
satin. While a minimum of 60 degree 
stretch is the aim of elastic fabrics, this 
two-faced construction has a stretch of 
about 95 degrees. Mixtures of nylon 
and rubber, and cotton woven in 4 
shirred effect: are expected to continue 
in popularity for swim = suit) materials 
with more yardage available for those 
who like to make their own beachwear 
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One of the points of attractiveness of modern 
Celanese* synthetic fabrics is their ease of care. 
And there’s a scientific reason why this is true. 


Because Celanese* cellulose acetate yarn is a 
man-made fibre of accurately controlled quality, 
ii has inherent advantages Nature cannot give her 
fibres. One property of Celanese synthetic yarn 
results in greater resistance to soiling and staining 
and consequently greater ease of cleaning. 


Celanese fibres have low moisture absorption 
and also the fibres do not swell in the presence 
of moisture to anything like the extent of cotton 
or viscose process rayon. Since most common 
stains are carried by moisture, less stain is ab- 
sorbed into the Celanese fibres; also because of 
the resistance of the Celanese fibres to swelling, 
their surfaces remain relatively tight and com- 
pact and stains are able to penetrate to consider- 








Why some 
fabrics are so 
easy to clean 


ably less extent. As a result there is less imbedded 
stain and the stains that are present are easier to 
remove by dry cleaning or laundering. 


There are other differences, too, that set apart 
Celanese synthetic yarn from viscose rayon and 
the natural fibres. Celanese fibres dry more 
quickly after washing. They have greater dimen- 
sional stability in their resistance to shrinking 
and stretching. In addition they are moth-proof 
and mildew resistant. 


To be sure of obtaining the advantages inherent 
in modern Celanese synthetic yarn, look for ‘the 
Celanese label when you shop for clothes or 
fabrics. There’s a difference well worth seeking 
—that’s why quality manufacturers are proud to 
identify their fabrics as “Celanese”. Celanese 
Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, 


New York 16, N. )# 
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Pioneers in Home 
Economies 
(Continued from page 674) 


social resources in the form of materials 
and of services by the family group, (2) 
Educational Value: we admit that home 
economics has seldom been presented in 
such a way as to have the educational 
value required of a college course. 

We believe, however, that there has 
arisen among those who are actively en- 
gaged in home economics a class of 
teachers who are able to present the 
subject in such a way as to give it peda- 
gogical rank with other college rank. 
... In this connection we cite the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (where Isabel Bevier 
headed home economics) and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (where Marion Tal- 
bot was ranking home economist), (3) 
Liability to professionalism: . . . The 
practical value of the content and the 
great demand for teachers offer a_pe- 
culiar temptation to professionalism. 
These conditions will continue but the 
dangers to academic standards and ideals 
will pass away as the subject develops 
a scholarly method of presentation.” 
And all of this the members of the 
committee reported seriously, without 
tongues in checks and using good _psy- 
chological technique in getting there 
first in a statement of the weaknesses of 
their position, 

Caroline Hunt's spirit for freedom 
seems to express itself as the report con- 
tinues: ‘““There should be added to the 
conditions already mentioned another 
which tends to defeat the cultural pur- 
pose of the college. Home economics 
draws support from many departments, 
including those of chemistry, physics, 
biology, sociology, economics and_ art. 
For this reason there is a temptation, in 
arranging a four-year Course, to prescribe 
so many courses in related subjects as to 
preclude the possibility of free elec 
tives 

\ brief while ago I heard this same 
subject debated at a meeting of educa 
tors where each subject matter area of 
home economics advanced arguments 
for blocks of student time which threat 
ened all freedom for schedules, yet time 
is said to march on. 

The report concluded with its state 
ment of “(4) Administrative Difficulties: 
The question of whether home eco 
nomics is worthy of being presented as 
a separate course, with all the expense 
In time, money and energy which is 
involved, depends on whether it offers 
a field uncovered by other subjects and 
upon whether that field is worthy to 
receive the advantages which accrue to 
specialization. We admit that much of 
the subject matter of home economics 
can be presented by departments of 
chemistry, physics, bacteriology, econom- 
ics, sociology and art; but we claim that 
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there is a special field—that of the use 
of social resources by the family group— 
which cannot be satisfactorily presented 
even by the combined efforts of all the 
departments.” 

There was good thinking in the prep- 
aration of the report and it had weight 
with the small group of home economists 
who sat about the table to listen to it. 
Essentially it embodied the philosophy 
of Caroline Hunt whose definition for 
home economics was “The use of social 
resources by the family group’”—a defini- 
tion which needs frequent repetition by 
today’s home economists as they ponder 
the purpose and progress of home eco- 
nomics. A powerful influence was Caro- 
line Hunt on those Lake Placid groups, 
as is any well prepared, able, unselfish, 
devoted and articulate individual to an 
espoused and worthy cause. 

One picture of Caroline Hunt re- 
mains longest in my memory. It was on 
a windy day in Chicago when I was held 
there between trains and had gone for 
a walk along Michigan Boulevard. Strid- 
ing toward me with head high and a 
freedom of gait which made the term 
“winged victory” flash across my mind, 
came Caroline Hunt. She gathered me 
up and together we walked, discussing 





life’s circumstances and the part health 
played in their control. ‘This was a sub- 
ject of dominant interest to her, for it 
was one of the essentials she set up for 
the freedom she so passionately desired. 

At the second Lake Placid Confer- 
ence, Miss Hunt had presented a paper 
entitled “Revaluations.” It was a paper 
which in its day and age had great influ 
ence over her friends—enough to make 
them publish it as a small book after het 
death. Basically its plea to home econ 
omists was for reevaluating three factors 
or circumstances of daily living. ‘These 
are interesting and might give us pause 
today. First, Miss Hunt urged reevalu 
ating the importance of a sound body 
and good health and their meaning, so 
cially and economically. Second, she 
pled for reevaluating the import of 
efficiency and the effects on efficient 
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daily living of unnecessary impedimenta, 
clothing, furniture, possessions, conven- 
tions, traditions. Third, she pressed for 
reevaluating the significance of freedom 
of choice and particularly freedom to 
choose one’s own work. She expressed 
the feeling that the test of teaching 
home economics was to increase human 
freedom through improved health, abil- 
ity to slough off unessential details of 
living and the increase in the choices 
of work it would give women. 

There, in outline, stands Caroline 
Hunt. But now she must stand back to 
give time for the introduction of an- 
other vital personality, Sarah Louise 
Arnold, for twenty years dean of Sim- 
mons College in Boston, member of the 
Lake Placid conference group and a 
force in the development of home eco- 
nomics in higher education. 

No one of the pioneers in the home 
economics movement found a more crea- 
tive outlet for her vigor and impulse 
than did Sarah Louise Arnold. My own 
spirit always rises when I think of her 
for of all the people I have known none 
was more directly and delightfully arti- 
culate than Miss Arnold. Words and 
the meanings of words were miraculous 
tools in her hands and she used them 
with telling effect to give expression to 
the richness of her thinking. Miss 
Arnold was the born educator in the 
home economics movement. Long be- 
fore the beginning of home economics 
as a movement in education she had 
served as public school supervisor, a 
member of State Boards of Education, 
and as teacher of distinction. She was 
familiar with education’s problems and 
the difficulties to be faced by any new 
aspirant to a place in higher education. 
In home economics she sensed the broad 
way of educational opportunity, and 
quickly allied herself with it. Her great- 
est interest was in conditions which 
would develop good teachers and teach- 
ing. Through Miss Arnold we find our 
attention focused not so much on scien- 
tific pre-requisites and curricula as on 
the qualifications of those who were to 
teach the courses home economics had 
outlined for itself—qualifications which 
she maintained should include not only 
knowledge of the subject to be taught 
but also of the students to be instructed. 

Po illustrate her point of view, Miss 
Arnold said “Po teach algebra indicates 
one conception of a very limited piece 
of work. ‘Vo teach algebra to high school 
hoys is a more comprehensive phrase. 
Vo teach school is a complex art. ‘To 
teach children or youth is one of the 
finest of fine arts. Obviously, the mis 
tress of the arts and sciences which have 
been gathered into the fold of house- 
hold economics must comprehend not 
only the science which she applies and 
the art which she practices, but all that 
is involved in the act and the art of 
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teaching as well. She knows the 
minds with which she deals, understands 
how they can be interested, quickened, 
taught to attend, lured into effort, 
spurred to endeavor,” and ‘However 
broad her subject matter may be, how- 
ever thorough may be her preparation, 
the study of life must be broader and 
deeper still. In this her preparation can 
never be completed.” 

For the person expecting to teach 
home economics, Miss Arnold sounded 
the warning: “She must deal for the 
next half century with a subject which 
has not yet been so organized that it 
appears in its complete and essential 
relations to other subjects or that it 
presents a systematic and coherent body 
of knowledge. Mathematics may serve 
as an illustration of a subject which 
thoroughly lends itself to instruction. 
We have little difficulty in measuring 
the student’s attainment when he tells 
us that he has passed an examination in 
solid geometry. . . . No such definite 
field appears before our imagination 
when we conjure with the already famil- 
iar term ‘household economics.’ And 
“Our subject is the ‘earth and_ the 
fullness thereof.’ There is no science 
whose application may not touch the 
home. In the home is human _ life 
nurtured and strengthened and all that 
affects the interests and the develop- 
ment of human life is closely related to 
the interests of the home. . . . Since we 
cannot compass all knowledge and _ in- 
clude all subjects in our curriculum is 
it not the part of wisdom for us to limit 
our subjects to certain essentials, certain 
fundamentals, and gather closely about 
these the related knowledge which 


science and art have made available for 
us?” 

“She (the teacher) must apply to her 
province, the home, that which others 
have learned in their special fields of 
science or art. The time for a course in 
household economics then, is after a 
liberal education. The teacher of house- 
hold economics should be liberally edu- 
cated.” 

“Preparation for teaching the subject 
(home economics), therefore, should in- 
clude a generous provision for the fun- 
damental science, and also such thought 
ful and continuous practice as_ shall 
secure ease and skill in the art. If the 
two are divorced our theories will come 
to naught. 

“The science and the art are inter 
dependent, each interprets the other. 
.. . Who can say the hour spent in the 
chemical or biological laboratory needs 
to exceed in value the hour spent in 
the kitchen or nursery? There is no 
higher nor lower; each yields a neces 
sary part of the perfect whole.” 

Does all this sound foreign to today’s 
academic ears? Or, does the battle still 
rage around the problems of the extent 
of the field of home economics, the pos- 
sibilities it presents for liberalty in edu- 
cation, the values of applied courses in 
subjects such as food preparation, child 
care, design and construction of cloth 
ing. Is there need today for reevalu 
ating home economics in terms of what 
it has done for the home? 

Yet it was forty-four years ago when 
Sarah Louise Arnold spoke these words 
at the fifth annual Lake Placid Confer- 
ence. A great girl, Sarah Louise Arnold, 
one who possessed intelligence and the 


ability to remake experience and apply 
it to a present situation to an unusua? 
degree. A naturally positive person, he. 
wide experience, the distance she had 
travelled beyond the rank and file of 
educators of her day, the opportunities 
she had had showered upon her to ex- 
tend her advice and her real and realistic 
conception of practical procedures made 
of her something of an autocrat, a kind 
of benevolent despot—one to whom I 
was always content to listen, however, 
for her dicta bore the stamp of sound 
common sense. 

Miss Arnold was a wonderful public 
speaker. Lucid, interesting and using a 
fund of personal experiences from which 
to weave simple delightful human stories 
that held her audience spellbound as 
she shifted her not inconsiderable 
weight from foot to foot. 

Once when Martha Van Rensselaer 
and I went to visit her in her New Eng 
land summer farm home we had to hunt 
around a bit for she had failed to tell 
us that she had moved to a new location 
with which we were not familiar. After 
we had found our way and had settled 
for the week-end, Miss Arnold told us 
the story of the move. She and her 
friend Dr. Hood had gone to an auc 
tion, for Sarah Louise loved auctions. 
While there, this farm had come up for 
sale and Sarah Louise not only found 
herself bidding for it but unexpectedly 
actually in possession of it. ‘There was 
nothing static or uncertain in such will- 
ingness to make quick decisions. In 
today’s world such a woman might well 
be found at the head of a big corpora- 
tion where the ability to move quickly 
and without regret os inportant 





Home Economies 
in Ontario 
(Continued from page 661) 
first professor of Hlousehold Science at 
the University of ‘Toronto, was a grad- 
uate of Drexel Institute and Miss Mary 
U. Watson, an carly director of Mac 
donald Institute, was a graduate of the 
Philadelphia Cooking School and ‘Teach 
ers’ College, Columbia University. ‘Their 
high standards, executive ability, and 
zeal were the influences which made 
possible the sound training which de 
veloped home economists who could 
command public respect and build the 
prestige of the profession in this prov 
ince, 
Universities and Colleges 

‘Two Ontario Universities, the Uni 
versity of ‘Toronto and the University 
of Western Ontario (London) now grant 
degrees in home economics. 

Since 1902 the University of ‘Toronto 
has provided leadership in’ home eco 
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nomics in Ontario and, for almost forty 
years, it was the only University in the 
province offering a degree course. In 
1947-48 approximately 265 students are 
enrolled for undergraduate study. ‘These 
students all receive a sound general 
course in household science, with op 
portunity to specialize in dietetics, cloth 
ing, or textiles in the fourth year. Here, 
too, research work is carried on in the 
fields of foods and food preparation, 
nutrition and textiles, with emphasis 
placed on Canadian products and prob 
lems. 

In 1936) Brescia) Hall, an Ursuline 
College affiliated with the University of 
Western Ontario, granted a diploma 
course in home economics. ‘This was 
later raised to the status of a degree 
course. Although this is a_ relatively 
young course, it has about 70 students 
enrolled this year. 

The Canadian Dietetic Association 
has approved the courses of both these 
Universities for undergraduate training 


of prospective dietitians, 

Macdonald Institute at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, is now 
the only college in Ontario offering a 
one-year Homemakers’ Course. Prior to 
1940 two-year courses for teachers and 
other home economics students were 
conducted here and credit was given for 
these courses at other Canadian univer- 
sities. In 1940 the College was taken 
over by the Royal Canadian Air Force 
and its facilities were used for the train 
ing of R C A F chefs and for expert- 
mental work in cooking for the armed 


forces 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 

Home economics in the elementary 
and secondary schools since 1899 has 
passed through the successive stages from 
“domestic science” to “home economics” 
with all the changes in concept which 
those terms imply. With the exception 
of the larger vocational schools, where 
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specialized vocational courses are avail- 
able, emphasis is now placed on provid- 
ing a well-rounded programme of edu- 
cation for home and family living and 
for personal development. 

The rapid growth of interest in home- 
making education in the past ten years 
has resulted in the opening of many 
new centres and the remodelling of 
older centres. In the majority of these, 
general homemaking classrooms have 
been established and every effort has 
been made to provide rooms which are 
as homelike as possible and which com- 
bine efficiency with beauty. These class 
rooms generally include kitchen areas, 
a dining area, living area, bedroom area, 
laundry area, and a combined sewing 
and teaching area, the plan depending 
on the needs of the community. In 
larger schools there are varying com- 
binations of general homemaking rooms 
with special activity rooms for food 
preparation, clothing and other desir- 
able experiences. 

Home economics is compulsory only 
in Grade IX, but is optional in all other 
grades from VII to XII. It is an accred- 
ited subject for the Grade XII high 
school graduation diploma. Except in 
the vocational schools, the time allotted 
to home economics in Ontario is less 
than the time allotted in similar schools 
in some states of the U.S.A. In Grades 
VII and VIII the time averages 90 to 
120 minutes per week; in Grades IX to 
XII of high schools the time varies from 
four to ten 35 to 45 minute periods a 
week, depending on the programme of 
the school. At present we have 114 
teachers employed in high schools and 
collegiate institutes, 107 in vocational 
schools, and 166 in elementary schools. 

There are many ways in which home 
economics teachers may become quali 
fied. Home economics graduates, hold- 
ing a bachelor’s or master’s degree ob- 
tained through a regular university 
course approved by the Minister of Edu- 
cation as to content, may secure a high 
school specialist's certificate by comple- 
tion of one year of professional teacher 
training at the Ontario College of Edu- 
cation and two years’ successful teaching 
experience in Ontario. This is the high- 
est teaching certificate available and the 
holder is entitled to teach any grade in 
any secondary school. 

Intermediate certificates may be ob- 
tained in two ways: ; 

(2) Teachers who hold professional 
teaching certificates may qualify for 
teaching home economics in Grades VII 
to X by taking a one-year Intermediate 
Course in home economics at the On- 
tario College of Education. Part of this 
may be secured through summer courses. 

(2) Students in attendance at the 
Ontario College of Education in the 
High School Assistants’ Course, and who 
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have inchuded in their undergraduate 
training courses in Home Economics ap- 
proved by the Minister of Education, 
may take a supplementary course lead- 
ing to an Intermediate certificate. 

Special Vocational Certificates, valid 
in vocational schools, may be earned by 
experienced trade dressmakers through 
a special course in education and teach- 
ing methods at the Ontario College of 
Education. 


Extension Service for Rural Ontario 

Provincial extension service is con- 
ducted under the Women’s Institute 
Branch of the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture. Since 1897 when the first 
lecturers were sent out to rural Ontario, 
progress has been continuous. Now a 
staff of thirty-three home economists 
serves the women and girls of rural On- 
tario with a programme embracing all 
phases of homemaking. The most re- 
cent development has been the addition 
of courses in psychology for family liv- 
ing. 

Educational methods used include 
short courses of varied lengths, local 
leader training, girls’ homemaking club 
work, and home visits. ‘Last year 3,802 
girls participated in Homemaking Clubs, 
which are similar to 4-H Clubs, and at 
least 12,700 women benefited from the 
extension service programme 


Commercial and Hospital Dietetics 


Ontario has pioneered in the develop 
ment of commercial and hospital di- 
etetics in Canada. As early as 1907 a 
dietitian was employed at the Hospital 
for Sick Children, Toronto, to teach 
nurses and patients; the first adminis- 
trative dietitian was employed at the 
Toronto General Hospital in 1911; and 
the first institutional dietitian of whom 
we have a record was employed at the 
University of Toronto dining hall in 
1908. 

But it was the war of 1914-18 which 
really opened the field for dietitians. 
The Director of Military Hospitals ap- 
pealed to Miss Laird at the University 
of Toronto for dietitians to administer 
hospital dietary departments, to improve 
the general health of men in hospital 
as well as to assume responsibility for 
special diets. Miss Violet M. Ryley, 
known to many American home econ- 
omists, wes appointed to organize and 
supervise food service in Canada’s Mili- 
tary Hospitals. From that time on, ad 
ministrative dietitians have been em 
ployed in the larger military, govern 
ment and general hospitals. 

Miss Ryley pioneered, too, in the field 
of hotel and restaurant dietetics. Since 
1921 dietitians have so proved their 
worth as administrators in) commyrcial 
and institutional food service that today 
we find them in department stores, res 
taurants, Life Insurance Companies, 


banks, universities and = schools, day 
nurseries, Clubs, summer resorts—even in 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
The Canadian Dietetic Association 
has established standards for courses for 
the training of pupil dietitians which 
are similar in many respects to those of 
the American Dietetic Association. Ap 
proved courses are now offered to grad 
uates of recognized universities in three 
hospitals in Toronto—the General, West 
ern, and St. Michael’s—and in two in 
stitutional or commercial restaurants~ 
Hart House at the University of Toron 
to and the T. Eaton Company Limited 
During the war of 1939 to 1945 the 
specialized training of graduate dieti 
tians was called for service in many ways 
Of all the branches of the armed forces 
the Royal Canadian Air Force was the 
first to give recognition to dietitians as 
messing officers, and at least 21 gradu 
ates of the University of Toronto served 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force mess 
ing service. Other dietitians served in 
the Women's Royal Canadian Nava) 
Service, the Royal Canadian Army Medi 
cal Corps, and the Canadian Women’s 
Army Corps. Air Force and Army cooks 
were taught by dietitians at Macdonald 
Institute, Guelph, and other centres 


Community Nutritionists 


Through several avenues home econ 
omists in Ontario carry good nutrition 
right into the homes and interpret the 
principles of nutrition to individuals 
and groups. 

Municipal Boards of Health and Wel 
fare employ nutritionists who work hand 
in hand with social workers and healt! 
officers, providing both educational pro 
grammes and practical assistance. Boards 
of education use the services of quali 
fied dietitians to plan and_ supervise 
noon meals for school children. 

The Visiting Homemaker service is # 
rapidly expanding service in Ontario 
In Toronto this association, which is a 
red feather service of the Community 
Chest, is directed and supervised by 
home economists who are responsible 
for the training and supervision of care 
fully selected women who take complete 
charge of homes in which sickness or 
other emergencies make such services 
necessary. Last year more than 900 fami 
lies were assisted. As far as possible the 
families pay for the service. The Visit 
ing Homemakers’ Association cooper 
ates with other agencies in conducting 
pre-natal education classes throughout 
the city, assuming responsibility for in 
struction in diet during pregnancy. One 
hundred prospective mothers are en 
rolled in these classes at present 

The nutrition services of the Red 
Cross Society in) Ontario have grown 
very rapidly in the past few years. Under 
the direction of provincial and local 
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ADA Convention 
(Continued from page 678) 


ing to a discussion of management and 
training in the Ballroom in Convention 
Hall. The three speakers— Merle D. 
Schmid, M. J. Wise, Jr. ad Richard L. 
Demmerle—discussed respectively Man- 
agement Fundamentals, The Supervisor 
as a Personnel Manager, and Scientific 
Personnel Selection. Mr. Demmerle 
highly recommended psychological tests 
in the selection of personnel but he 
added, ‘No test can substitute for the 
personal interview.” However, the test 
offers clues and indications to guide the 
employer in his interview. 

A brief but impressive ceremony high- 
lighted the Press Relations Luncheon 
Wednesday noon when the oath of office 
was administered to five of the officers 
appointed in the first increment in the 
Woman’s Specialty Corps, Dietetic Sec- 
tion. Chief speaker at the luncheon was 
Bj Kidd who gave an amusing and at 
the same time arousing talk, Woman 
Bites Reporter—Must We Always De- 
pend on Heaven for our Press Rela- 
trons? It was Mrs. Kidd’s contention 
that women all through the years have 
had to make fools of themselves in order 
to attain their ends. She cited women 
suffrage, laws concerning Wasserman 
tests and others as examples. She was 
altogether in favor of women continuing 
such methods, and her responsive au- 
dience seemed surprised but agreeable. 

An International View of Community 
Nutrition was under discussion on 
Thursday. In her speech, Feeding Ger- 
many, Jane C. Ebbs of the subsistence 
division in the office of the Quarter- 
master General at Washington, told how 
large quantities of fruit and vegetables 
rotted on trees and in the ground in 
Germany during last summer because 
adequate materials were not available 
for home canning. Dehydrating instruc- 
tions were given to German housewives 
and much food was saved for winter 
use in this way. 

On Friday, the last day of regularly 
scheduled meetings, the annual banquet 
was held at 7:30 P.M. in the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. At this time the Mar- 
jorie Hulsizer Copher Award for 1947 
was presented to Lulu Graves, the Asso- 
ciation’s honorary president. Inscribed 
on the award were the words: “In recog 
nition of her exceptional contribution 
as a pioneer in the dietetic profession 
as a diet therapist, administrator, teach 
er, author, consultant; and in grateful 
appreciation for her leadership and in- 
spiration as the first president of the 
American Dietetic Association which 
was founded in 1917’—a great tribute 
and a great challenge to all dietitians 
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includes: 


Planning colors and design 
How to make a braided rug 
How to crochet a rug 

How to make a hooked rug 
How to knit a rug 

A string rug you can make 


Suggestions for dyeing rug fabrics 


Hooked rugs! 
Braided rugs! 

String rugs! 
Here’s the 

whole story 
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RIT Products Corporation 

1401 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Please send me a FREE COPY of 
“Handmade Rugs to Make at Home 
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COLORS! 
Laundryproof 
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... easy to attach 
to home sewing! 


Richly-colored fasteners to match 
the clothes and slipcovers you're 
making. That's the big news in the 
Dot Snapper Home Kit. As easy to 
apply as ever, too—a few blows 
of a hammer put them on securely. 
Once you get Dot Snappers on 
they hold with a buildog grip 
through wash and wear. 


Everything you need for applica- 
tion is contained in the handy lit- 
tle Home Kit, at just $1. Refill boxes 
at 25¢. Ask for Dot Snappers at 
notions counters everywhere. 
John Dritz & Sons, Distributors, 
79 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
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Oot Snappers are made by United-Corr Fastener Corp. 
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Story of Color 
(Continued from page 670) 
a certain monarch. Chaucer records:— 


The great Emetrus, King of Inde 
Upon a steed bay, trapped in steel 
Covered with cloth of gold 

His coat was of the cloth of Tars. 


ROWN was once considered a form 

of yellow. The word brown is traced 

to the Sanskrit bhru which means 
toad. In some obscure way the toad 
must have appealed to those ancient 
word builders as a logical source for a 
word to define an “earth color.” 
Throughout the ages it has been a sym- 
bol of earth and organized service to 
mankind. At various periods it has also 
been a symbol of mourning to denote 
the earth to which the departed has 
returned. 

In ancient Rome brown was sacred to 
Ceres, the earth goddess, and for many 
centuries brown was the favored color 
of all those “familiar with the soil.” It 
may be interesting to know that Greek 
and Roman ladies of fashion used wal- 
nut juice as a cosmetic, and for many 
centuries it was practically the only 
known facial cosmetic shade. 

So associated with the soil is the color 
brown that nations of the flat, boggy 
and almost treeless areas of Northern 
Russia and Siberia have no word for 
such colors as red, blue, green and other 
common colors. These are covered 
merely by using a single word to define 
the group. But the various brown shades 
of their cattle are important, so they 
have devised over thirty words to use 
in identifying animals belonging to dif- 
ferent owners. 

During the Middle Ages russet-brown 
was a typical peasant color. This suc- 
ceeded gray, long worn by the common 
people of Western Europe, by order of 
Charlemagne. Franciscan friars garbed 
in brown cloak and hat roamed Western 
Europe in the service of humanity. Even 
today brown is associated with life in 
the country. 


RAY, once a variant of white but 

later isolated as a major color, is a 

symbol of modesty, humility, pen- 
nance and often of poverty. ‘The origin 
of the word gray is obscure, but its mod 
ern root is an old Teutonic word, greis, 
meaning an old man. 

Gray was long looked upon as the 
color of the underprivileged, a symbol 
which had its origin in the Ninth Cen 
tury when Charlemagne decreed that 
gray was the color for the common peo 
ple. ‘This was important for Charle 
magne ruled a vast territory which in 
cluded all of present day France, Hol 
land and Belgium, most of Austria, Ger- 
many and Italy, and Northern Spain. 

Gray was the usual color of religious 
sects who like the Quakers scorned rich 


colors, but the use of gray was not im- 
posed upon them. As a matter of fact, 
Quakers willingly selected this color for 
their traditional dress because it was 
not considered “‘a gay color.” However, 
their leader, William Penn, habitually 
added a blue sash to his somber costume. 


Styles at Tea 
(Continued from page 679) 
The girl selected to describe the clothes 
breaks through this “package” dressed 
as Santa Claus and commences the show 
in somewhat the following manner— 

“We're so glad you mothers came this 
afternoon to help us celebrate the 
Christmas season. First I’d like to tell 
you a little secret. As part of my sea- 
sonal duties I’ve found that your daugh- 
ters have been little angels this past 
year and do not in the least deserve the 
bundle of sticks you plan to put in their 
stockings come Christmas Eve. They've 
been so good, in fact, that they've 
stopped passing notes and skipping 
classes. (You can see things have changed 
since you were girls.) Just to prove they 
haven't been loafing the girls have as- 
sembled a style show from the things 
they made in clothing classes this year. 

“First comes Elaine Jones modeling 
the dress she made herself—and an at- 
tractive achievement it is, too! The long- 
er length is particularly right for date 
dresses, don’t you agree? Notice the 
hand feather stitching which accents 
the lines of the dress. 

“Catherine Langdon is wearing a 
more tailored two-piece dress suitable 
for almost any occasion. ‘The color of 
the skirt is repeated in one of the checks 
PTO BACMEL 5 cies seis sins accls a 

As each model steps out of the “pack- 
age” to walk the length of the room 
and back, the commentator calls atten 
tion to other hand touches, new mate- 
rials, style notes, colors and accessories. 

After that, all that’s left to say is 
“Merry Christmas’—and here's hoping 
everyone has so much fun that Styles at 
Tea will become an annual event. 


Worth her weight in gold? If she’s a 
good one, the farm wife is worth $69,- 
000 according to George A, Pond, pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics at the 
University of Minnesota, He bases his 
estimate on information supplied by 
farm account keepers on how much 
their wives cooperated in running their 
farms. Research has yet to evaluate the 
city wife. 
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Ontario-— 
(Continued from page 694) 


nutritionists a community nutrition pro- 
gramme is in effect in eighteen centres. 
This programme includes such varied 
activities as the Visiting Homemakers’ 
service (outside Toronto), special classes 
for war brides and other homemakers, 
the initiation of school lunch _pro- 
grammes and research studies. The 
establishment of a homemakers’ consul- 
tation centre in Toronto is a new de- 
velopment. Here homemakers may come 
at their convenience for advice and 
help. 

At present a research study which has 
created wide interest, not only in Cana- 
da but in England, the United States 
and even as far off as India, is being 
carried on by the Red Cross in down- 
town Toronto. The purpose of the 
study is to evaluate the effect of the 
provision of well-planned school lunches 
on the health of the pupils and it is 
hoped that valuable data will result. 


Home Economists in Business 


Although not many home economists 
are engaged in any one business enter- 
prise, there is a very wide variety of op- 
portunities in business. Ontario home 
economists may be found in the research 
and publicity departments of food man- 
ufacturers and processors, of household 
equipment firms, of textile and soap 
manufacturers; they may be found writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines, commer- 
cial firms, advertising agencies, or radio; 
they may be found as successful entre- 
preneurs in their own business. Many 
other business opportunities have al 
ready been covered in preceding para 
graphs. 

Research 

Home economists in Ontario are en- 
gaged in various kinds of research. In 
the universities, in special research in 
stitutes, in the provincial health labora 
tories, and in hospitals, home economists 
use their talents in research for the pro- 
motion of better health and the cure ol 
disease through nutrition. In depart 
ments of Government and in commer 
cial firms the home economics trained 
graduate has proved her worth in re 
search departments. 


The Outlook 


As home economists, we in) Ontario 
feel very close to other home economists 
across Canada. ‘Through membership in 
the Canadian Home Economics Associa 
tion and the Canadian Dietetic Associa- 
tion, we share experiences and secure an 
interchange of thought which is mu 
tually beneficial. A similar feeling of 
kinship exists toward home economists 
in the United States. Many of our mem 
bers have received some training in 
American universities; some are mem- 
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bers of the American Home Economics 
Association or of the American Dietetic 
Association; all read the current Ameri- 
can literature relative to their special 
field of work. These national and inter- 
national influences have been and are 
of inestimable value in professional 
growth and development. 

Home economics in Ontario has lived 
through fifty varied years. During this 
time home economists have planned and 
executed programmes designed to meet 
the challenges of daily living in times 
of war and peace, in times of depression 
and prosperity. We have no doubt that 
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home economists will continue to main- 
tain the high standards of achievement 
and service which have been established 
and that they will go forth to meet the 
challenge of the future, whatever this 
may be. 


Don’t worry because a rival imitates 
you. As long as he follows in your 
tracks he can’t pass you. 
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Home Economics for Primary School 


(Continued from page 659) 

room at that particular time. If the group is studying 
Hawaii, the practical work with fruit centers around the 
use of the pineapple and the banana. The avocado, in 
season, provides an interesting new taste experience for 
most children. If China is the classroom topic for social 
studies, there is an excellent opportunity to introduce 
brown rice, as a cereal, and in a rice fruit pudding. 
Almond cookies make an interesting concluding lesson 
for the unit. 

In addition to specific nutrition learnings and simple 
knowledges and techniques of food preparation the chil- 
dren are taught courtesy, table setting, how to handle 
silver correctly and table manners. Frequently, small 
children feel that their parents are unduly strict about 
these things. In school groups they find that their play- 
mates, too, are learning the same social graces, and so 
accept these conventional practices more happily. 

The primary groups vary in size from thirty to forty 
pupils. In order to make it possible for each child to 
work in each activity period, a staff of girls is formed 
from the sixth through the eighth grade. There are 
about thirty-six girls on this volunteer staff. Since the 
kitchen is planned with six units, six of the staff are 
scheduled to come for primary activities each working 
period. One older girl helps the small children at each 
table to follow directions and achieve satisfactory results, 
under careful supervision. The girls are withdrawn from 
the staff if their classroom work is not satisfactory. The 
older ‘girls acquire experience in following directions 
and in,helping the younger children to develop good 
working habits. It is interesting to note the development 
of initiative, organization and patience in the older girls 
as they work with the younger children. The primary 
children have some small part in cleaning up after the 
working period, but the staff does the major part of 
the work. 

Many home economics teachers have schedules which 
do not allow regular units such as these described. How- 
ever, many may have some periods a week in which cor- 
relative work could be planned with primary grade 
teachers in order to bring more home econamics activity 
into the school curriculum in these grades. 

An individual lesson may be planned to correlate 
foods work with other units, not necessarily nutritional 
in import. Last winter the older kindergarten group 
was having a unit on cold weather. Salient facts about 
freezing were naturally included. The classroom teacher 
asked if the children might make ice cream in a freezer 
to add to their experiences in connection with the unit. 
She had planned for them to freeze their own ice for use 
in the lesson but, unfortunately, the weather man did 
not cooperate. The children learned how the freezer 
operated, helped measure the necessary ingredients and 
discussed them as was commensurate with their age level. 
They froze the product themselves, noting the increas- 
ing difficulty in turning the crank as the ice cream froze, 
and finally sampled the results of their work. Surely, no 
ice cream ever tasted so good, and a pleasant ex perience 
had resulted in increased knowledge. 

If the curriculum or laboratory set-up does not make 
it practical for the participation of an entire primary 
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group, it might be possible to have committees of small 
children come to the home economics kitchen occasion- 
ally for planned activity in connection with various class- 
room projects. The committee could report to the class, 
and so share their experiences. 

If one of the regularly scheduled groups of girls hav- 
ing food work is small in number primary groups could 
be scheduled, using these girls as helpers. It would en- 
rich their program as well as that of the younger chil- 
dren. 

Do try to plan some work with the primary grades. 
The children’s reactions brought forth by these experi- 
ences provide ample reward for the time spent in plan- 
ning and actual work. 


Light on the Mushroom 


(Continued from page 680) 

rooms have real food value. Scientific research, under a 
Fellowship established by the Cultivated Mushrooms 
Institute of America at Amherst, Massachusetts, has 
proved that mushrooms, in addition to their unique 
flavor, deserve a place on modern menus for the vitamins 
and.minerals they contain. Five years of study proved 
that mushrooms are one of the best plant sources of 
several members of the vitamin B complex. The mineral 
content is higher than in most fruits and vegetables, the 
iron and copper being particularly important. Cultivated 
mushrooms also contain protein, and the research fur- 
ther proved that canned mushrooms are essentially of 
equal nutritive value to the fresh. 

The mushroom canning industry was begun in this 
country on a commercial scale during the first world 
war and was an answer to consumer demand for a ready 
supply of mushrooms which could be marketed over the 
entire counrty during the entire year. Canned mush- 
rooms can be used interchangeably with the fresh. Ready 
as the opening of a can, cooked in their own liquid, 
there is nu waste in a can of mushrooms. Good with 
meat, fish, eggs or “as is,”” mushrooms are packed in three 
styles—buttons, sliced, and stems and pieces. The liquid 
is a tasteful addition to soups, sauces and gravies. 

Always in season, cultivated canned mushrooms will 
add a lift to leftovers, flavor to soups, variety to cas- 
seroles, and tone to salad and canape. For a dish new 
as tomorrow, try this recipe for turkey and mushrooms. 
It will dramatize, not disguise, that holiday leftover. 


3 cups left over turkey 

\% cup turkey stock 

1 cup peas 

1 4-o0z. can button mush. 
rooms and liquid 


2 tablespoons fat 

34 cup onions 

1 cup celery 

1 cup carrots 

4 teaspoon salt 
Place fat in a preheated frying pan. Slice and add onions, 
celery and carrots; saute until a light golden brown, 
about 5 minutes. Add salt, turkey, turkey stock and peas, 
and cook over low heat, until vegetables are tender, 
about 15 minutes. Add mushrooms and liquid. Heat 
thoroughly. Thicken gravy to desired consistency with 
cornstarch and flour blended with a little cold water. 
Cover pan tightly and cook another five minutes. Serve 
with hot cooked rice. Serves 6. 
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ture. Nov. 591 

Taylor, Catherine Long; Pressure Sauce- 
pans. Nov. 600 

Techniques and Teaching Aids for Clothing 
Management and Construction—Part I, 
Velma Shaffer. Jan. 20; Part Il, Feb. 84 

Teen-Agers Think it’s Fun to Sew; Irene 
E. McDermott. April 226 

Teitgen, Marie; A Special Luncheon. March 


Thomas, Orpha Mae; A Challenge to School 
Lunch Managers. Sept. 441 

Thompson, Ellen G.; Sitter’s Kit. Feb. 85 

Tidy Til; Mary E. Cosma. Feb. 89 

Tiefel, Lucille T.; Bring Chickens Into Your 
Kitchen. Feb. 110 

Trumbull, Howard A.; Women Are Indus- 
try’s Bosses. March 149 

Twelve Tests for Liberal Education; 
Eduard C. Lindeman. April 216 

Two-Star Program; Blanche M. 


May 
U 


Ungar, Caria; County Meeting. Nov. 586 
University Courses in Apparel Design; M. 
McMillin. Sept. 422 


V 


Van Derzee, Karen; A May Day Party. 
April 246 

Vitalizing Home Economics with Projected 
Aids; Norma Barts. Oct. 506 


WwW 


Wagner, Raymond; Look at School Lunch 
Sanitation. Oct. 529 


Stover. 


Wallace, Lily Haxworth; Creole Cookery. 


New England Cookery. Feb. 94 
Penneyivania Dutch Cookery. March 160 
Southern Colonial Cookery. April 228 
Prairie Pioneer Cookery. May 294 
Out of the Southwest. June 362 
Really Good Apple Pie. Sept. 439 
First Principles of Carving. Oct. 526 
Candy for the Holidays. Nov. 606 
Christmas Cookies Galore. Dec. 676 
Wallpaper—Selection and Use; Alice Nel- 
son. Oct. ; 
Watters, Ethel R.; Education for Home and 
Family Life. March 155 ; 
The Way We Do Our Wash; Elaine 
Knowles Weaver. Nov. 598 

Weaver, Elaine Knowles; The Way We Do 
Our Wash. Nov. 598 ; 

Webbe, Phyllis Ann; Dedicated to Mealtime 
Enjoyment. June 360 

What's Going On in Foods; Jan. 38; Feb. 
104; March 168; April 238; May 304; 
June 366; Sept. 444; Oct. 534; Nov. 616; 
Dec. 686 

Wat’s Going On in the Home; Jan. 36; Feb. 
100; March 170; April 242; May 300; 
June 373; Sept. 450; Oct. 536; Nov. 620; 
Dec. 688 ; : 

What's Going On in Textiles; Rajean 
Codish. Jan. 40; Feb. 102; March 172; 
April 244; May 302; June 376; Sept. 452; 
Oct. 538; Nov. 626; Dec. 690 aa 

Why Not Do Your Own Fur Fashioning?; 
Virginia Hall. Oct. 512 

Williams, Mavis, E.; Bulletin ‘‘Boardom.”’ 
Sept. 416 

Wise, eek Sewing on Plastics. March 159 

Wolfe, Paul A.; Spiritual Rebirth for 
America—Can Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics Help? Jan 14 

Women Are Industry’s Bosses; Howard A. 
Trumbull. March 149 ‘ 

The Women’s Bureau; Frieda S. Miller. 
March 156 : 

Wood, Kathryn; Department Remodeling— 
Pupil Style. Jan. 26 

Wool—in the Fashion Picture; Betty Tan- 
ner. Nov. 591 


YOU Are The Model; Mary Brown. Sept. 
423 


You Can Take It With You-—If You CAN; 
Evelyn Platt. Sept. 434 

Your Professional Organizations; Jan. 32 

Yours for a Laughing Christmas; Mary 
Brown. Dec. 666 





The Right Toy- 


(Continued from page 664) 


Materials for all sorts of handicrafts can 
be added to the paints, crayons, etc. of 
the period before. These include beads, 
materials for sewing and weaving call- 
ing for more skill than before and simple 
block printing. Printing sets with large 
letters are popular for making store 
signs and other play accessories. 


Eight to Ten 

This is the hobby age. Collecting, 
especially for boys, is a great interest. 
Hobbies can be expected to change from 
time to time. Boys begin to want more 
difficult construction sets and_ science 
toys. Railroad systems, carpentry tools, 
printing presses and model building 
materials have great appeal for boys and 
for some girls. Girls want more difficult 
handcraft materials, weaving frames, 
small bead looms, equipment for plastic 
work, modeling materials, etc. Both boys 
and girls like to dress up and need more 
than before in the way of complete 
costumes. There is an interest in primi- 
tive life and Indian outfits. There is 
need for wheel goods and gym equip- 
ment, war games, cops and robbers and 
cowboy play are typical enthusiasms for 
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which equipment is desired. Girls take 
housekeeping more seriously and like 
opportunity to “‘really’’ cook, sew things 
that they can use in their play, scrub 
and clean the playhouse. Games involv- 
ing spelling, arithmetic, geography and 
literature that supplement school work 
are of interest. Equipment for simple 
magic tricks is popular. Map and other 
types of puzzles are popular if not too 
difficult. 


Ten and Over 

Hobby interest increases. Both boys 
and girls like both outdoor and indoor 
games of skill. Games calling for team- 
work and games, books and puzzles call- 
ing for skills learned in school are likely 
to be of interest. Dramatic play, cos- 
tumes and marionette sets are popular. 
Boys particularly are interested in model 
building and more difficult science, con- 
struction sets and complete electric train 
equipment. Girls are interested in more 
dificult handcraft sets, in painting, 
modeling with sculpture materials, de- 
signing, making simple clothes for them- 
selves, preparing stage sets, etc. Both 
girls and boys like to get up programs, 
rehearsing, writing their own lines, 
printing programs, etc. Carpentry is of 
interest to most boys and good tools 
and materials are needed. 


| 





SET THE STAGE FOR SLEEP 





FREE! New 12-page booklet 


tells facts your students should know 
about how to get a good night's sleep. 
Because the quality and condition of 
sleep equipment directly influence the 
restfulness of sleep, the booklet gives 
authentic information on various con- 
structions, better buymanship and care 
of bedding as well as decorative bed- 
room style trends. 

Also available, free of charge, is a 
4-page student outline summary of 
data contained in booklet. 

See coupon section page 704 


National Association of Bedding Manufacturers 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 

















TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 


Decoration, Window & Interior Display, Regents Credits. 
Day Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 





FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave.. New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE JELLYMAKER 








for JAMS ¢ JELLIES © PRESERVES 


Just one simple recipe for all fruits 
and berries. 5 cups crushed fruit 
or juice, 5 cups sugar, 1 box of Pen- 
Jel. You'll get more jelly with less 


sugar and less work. 






Write for FREE samples 


and Recipe Booklets for 





classroom demonstration. 





PEN-JEL CORPORATION 


222 West 20th St. Kansas City 8, Missouri 


701 








News Notes 
(Continued from page 648) 


Marchbanks was formerly Executive Di- 
rector of the National Peanut Council 
in Atlanta, Georgia, and as such was 
one of the few women in the country 
to head a trade association. Miss March- 
banks is a graduate of the University of 
Georgia and has studied at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and Northwestern 
University. She has also been connected 
with Kerr Manufacturing Company and 
the Dixie Canner Company of Roanoke, 
Virginia and with the Georgia Power 
Company as Home Service Supervisor 


Mildred M. Reynolds has joined the 
staff of Drexel Institute of Technology 
in Philadelphia, as director of the di- 
etetics department. Formerly on the 
staff of Mills College, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, she succeeds Lila Hainer who re- 
cently retired. Miss Reynolds is a grad- 
uate of the University of Wisconsin and 
Chicago University and has also taught 
at State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. Madeline Burleigh 
who temporarily headed the dietetics 





Novel Braid Suspender Kits 


(Will make 4 pair suspenders) 


This kit con- 
tains 10 yards 
of multicolored 
traid banding, 
felt flowers, 
leatherette but- 
fon tabs, em- 
broidery thread 
and = instruction 
sheet. FREE 
CATALOGUE. 


K104 Price complete $1.59, plus postage. 


FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


390 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

















Delicious-Nutritious 


BLUE MOON 
CHEESE 
SPREADS 





@ Made from a base of pure, rich, 
country cream and patiently aged 
Cheddar and other fine cheeses, these 
homogenized and pasteurized spreads 
are rich in nourishment value. They 
naturally contain Vitamins A, B,, Bz 
and calcium—and Vitamin D has been 
added. 7 tempting varieties. 


Write Dept C 
Blue Moon Foods, Inc., 
Thorp, Wis., for book- 
let chock-full of new 
and different recipes 
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department after Miss Hainer’s retire- 
ment has returned to her position as 
dietitian for a large Philadelphia _res- 
taurant. 


Dena Mae Richards has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of testing and _ re- 
search for the Westinghouse Home Eco- 
nomics Institute in Mansfield, Ohio. 
Mrs. Richards, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, was formerly adver- 
tising director for the Buckley Garment 
Company in Amarillo, Texas. Previous 
to this she was connected with Capper 
Publications as editor of the book de- 
partment and as associate home editor 
of Capper’s Farmer. 


Frances E, Wilson is newly appoint- 
ed Home Editor for the Michigan Farm- 
er and The Ohio Farmer. She succeeds 
Lucile Smith who has joined the staff 
of Capper’s Farmer as Women’s Fditor. 
Miss Wilson is a graduate of Michigan 
State College and taught home econom- 
ics for six years. For the past five years 
she has been home demonstration agent 
in Washtenaw County, Michigan, where 
she built up the women’s program to an 
all-time high with 660 women organ- 
ized in 37 groups. She has also authored 
a weekly home economics program over 
an Ann Arbor radio station. 


& 
Save that Poinsettia Plant 

When the Christmas poinsettia plant 
loses its leaves, many people suppose 
that it has died and discard it. But it 
hasn’t, and with the right care it may 
be kept to b!oom again next Christmas. 

As soon as the red leaves or bracts 
begin to drop, set the plant in a cool 
place (40-60°F.) and then allow the soil 
to dry out. No watering is needed for 
about four months. 

About the first of May, the stalks 
should be cut back to a height of 4 to 
8 inches and the plant repotted. Shake 
the old soil from the roots and place in 
a pot just large enough to hold the roots 
without crowding. A mixture of three 
parts good garden loam, one part leaf 
mo'd and one part well-rotted manure 
After repot 
ting, set the plant in a warm, light place 


is the soil recommended. 
and water enough to keep the soil even 


ly moist but never sogey. Increase the 
water as the foliage grows. 

When the maple leaves are in full 
leaf, the pot should be set in the ground 
outdoors where it gets good sunlight 
morning and afternoon but light shade 
at midday. Leave the plant outdoors 
until the nights become cool in the fall, 


dropping to about 55°F. Then bring it 


indoors to a light airy location where 
there is an even temperature of 60° to 
65°F. Keep the plant away from drafts 
or extremes of temperature, both of 
which cause the lower leaves to. start 


dropping. Keep the soil evenly moist, 


never allowing it to dry out 


\n appli 


PRACTICAL 





cation of liquid manure at weekly inter- 
vals during the fall will encourage good 
growth. And by the time Christmas is 
in the air, your poinsettia will be a 
festive red and green. 


Christmas 1948 


There is no better time to start prep 
arations for Christmas 1948 than right 
after Christmas 1947. An hour spent at 
your desk then in pleasant review can 
save hours of time next December. First 
of all, make a record of gifts received 
as you write your thank-you notes and 
file it away with this year’s list of gifts 
given. Then jot down ideas for home- 
made gifts to be made during the year 
and sketch the most attractively wrap- 
ped packages you received this year 
Before discarding or putting away 
Christmas cards bring your address book 
up to date with new or changed ad- 
dresses. And, instead of discarding 
Christmas cards, or giving them to or- 
phanages now, save them for children 
to use next December in making cards 
of their own. 


Are you looking for a job? 

Do you need a home economist? 
Use this column to solve your 
It pays to 
advertise and to read these adver- 


employment problems. 


tisements. 


THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 

Palmolive Puilding 

Chicago, Illinois 
WANTED: (a) Nutritionist; research labora 
tories of large food manufacturing company; 
Ph.D. in nutrition or biochemistry required; Chi 
cago. (b) Chief dietitian; fairly large hospital 
located in vicinity of New York City; $300, main- 
tenance. (c) Assistant nutrition adviser; prefer- 
ably one experienced in preparation of health edu 
cation exhibits; large industrial company; East 
(d) Chief dietitian to take charge of department 
in fairly new hospital operated under Americar 
auspices in South America; $3600-$4,000, includ 
ing maintenance allowance. (e) Executive house 





keeper; general hospital, 400 beds, located in uni 
versity medical center of East; college degree 
desirable; $300, including quarters. (f) Dietitiar 
to take complete charge of department, small hos 
pital located in winter resort area of Florida; 
$300, meals, uniform, laundry. 


(In requesting information concerning these ap 
pointments, please mention the key letters and 
the month of publication.) 





Home Economist 


An experienced girl with a theoretical 
understanding of food processing in 
the home and institution, with practical 
ability to perform, wanted to engage 
in product developmental studies in 
Northern New Jersey from both a per- 
and 


to write coherently and to 


formance 
Ability 
meet people pleasantly is also neces- 
sary. Write Box 136, Suite 617, 1457 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 


advisory capacity. 











HOME ECONOMICS incorporating BETTER FOOD 





THIS IS YOUR ALL-IN-ONE COUPON 






































Please send me the material checked below: 


1. American Can Company Page 653 





a. Appetizing Recipes From Canned Foods. b- Savory Tested 


Recipes From Canned Foods. ec. Kitchen Tested Recipes From 
High School Manual On Commercially Canned 
School Lunch 











Canned Foods. d.- 
Foods. e Coffee Facts For Home Economists. f. 
Recipe Cards. g.——Canned Food Handbook 











To Keep Up-To-Date 


To Be Well-Informed Page 697 


2. F. W. Boltz Corporation 

Please send me free testing samples of Pickwick Premium Pud- 
ding and Pickwick Premium Gelatin Dessert with Nutritional analysis 
is limited exclusively to school lunchroom 





To Stay “In-The-Know” 





and recipes. (This offer 
managers and cafeteria supervisors.) 


3. Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. Page 641 


Please send——copies New 24-page booklet entitled “Canned Foods In 
the Nutritional Spotlight,"”’ FREE. Available to professional and educa- 
tional people in reasonable quantity. For further details see advertise- 


Use this ALL-IN-ONE COUPON. Just check the 


ment on page 641. 


folders and booklets which sound as though they 


could help you—they can! 
Celanese Corporation of America Page 691 


> 


a.——Chart—production and distribution of chemicals, 
Fabric Swatch 


For teachers: 








textiles and plastics. b. Window Shopping. c- 
Cards. d. Chart.—Cellulose Acetate Process and Products. e& 
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Booklet—fabric and garment eare. g¢- Tag and Label booklet. 
h.——What You Should Know About Knit Fabrics, i——What You 


order in quantity wherever the coupon so indicates. 
Should Know About Spun Fabrics 


Church & Dwight Page 643 


" 


To have this material when you need it, mail your 


Recipe Booklet, “Good Things to Fat.” 





coupon at once. If there is a charge specified, send 


check, money order or stamps. Please do not send 


Fruit Dispatch Company PE 127 Third Cover 


a 


cash, 
Please send me your new TEACHING KIT ABOUT BANANAS 





7. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association Page 689 


——I want to know exactly what “CP” standards are. Please send 
FREE copy of “NEW HICH SPECIFICATIONS for CP, Your Buying 


Guide to Automatic Gas Ranges.” 


Page 704 


MAIL TO 


Gillum Book Company 


= 


Please send: a.——sets Sixty Master Hecipe Cards, at 7T5e each. No 


» ‘hic . i. . i: *, 
Prac tic al Home Ke onomics order for less than ten sets is accepted—10 sets for $7.50. b.— 
Sturdy Recipe File Box, 25¢ extra. Complete set 31.00 
468 Fourth Avenue 
9. H. J. Heinz Company Dept. PHE-t Page 649 


New York 16, N. Y. 
THE STORY OF FOOD PRESERVATION: one hundred and four 


brilliantly illustrated saga of man’s search for a perfect method 





page 


of preserving food Praces food history from cave culture to modern 
canning. FREE to teachers, students, study club groups. Number of 
tlassroom copies needed ——-—. (This offer good only in U.S.A.) 
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— THIS TS YOUR ALL-IN-ONE COUPON 


C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Dept. PH-127 Page 685 


a. Teacher's Handbook. b. Bulletin—*“100 Uses for Wax in 
the Home.” ec. New Student Folder—‘“The Remarkable Story of 
Wax.” d. New Teacher's Chart, “‘Wax—A Precious Heritage of AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Nature” (maintenance of floors, furniture and woodwork). e. I | BLUE MOON FOODS 


Index to December Advertisers 


would like to schedule a free showing of your sound motion picture, 
“Beauty for Keeps.”’ (Check only if your school has 16mm, sound F, W. 
equipment.) Please send information. 


CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA 
Lamont Corliss & Company Page 647 CHURCH & DWIGHT 

Please send me your regular quarterly release “MORSELS OF “RUIT DISPATCH COMPANY Cover 3 
INTEREST.” FUN WITH FELT CORPORATION 702 
GAS APPLIANCE MFRS. ASSN, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby PH-59 Page 687 GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
Please send canned foods teaching unit consisting of 25 twelve H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


page study guides, “Today's Canned Foods” (punched for 8% x 11 S. €C, JOHNSON & SON 
inch notebook), suggested classroom uses, and descriptive labels. LAMONT, CORLISS & COMPANY 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 


National Association of Bedding Mfrs. Page 702 MEDICAL BUREAU 


NATIONAL ASSOC, OF BEDDING MFRS, 
FREE! New 12-page booklet which tells facts your students ¥ — — 


should know about how to get a good night's sleep. b. copies NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
i-page student outline summary, free. PEN-JEL CORPORATION 


eee UE SID i 6 6 W599 4-000 SWS Sie ee RR Cover 2 

National Dairy Council Dept. PHE-1247 Page 645 RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

SEALTEST, INC, 

——Write for sample copy of ‘Time for Ice Cream.” 

SWIFT & COMPANY 

<-> : . iat Pare 5 

Rit Products Corporation Page 695 TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION................ee00% 701 
Please send me your free booklet—‘‘Handmade Rugs to Make at UNITED CARR FASTENER CORP. 

Home”. JOHN WILEY & SONS 


Sealtest Consumer Service Page 655 





Please send me a free copy of the Holiday Issue of the Sealtest 


Food Advisor containing original and practical recipes and menus for “Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—75c 


the Holiday Season. (Additional copies 3c each). A New Laboratory Teaching Rid! 


Swift & Company, Martha Logan Page 643 


Please send me a free sample of Swift’ning, the new all-purpose 


” 


“quick-mix” shortening. 





United Carr Fastener Corporation Page 696 MASTER Recipe] 





a. Enclosed is $ for Dot Snapper Kits at $1 each (67e to teachers) ; MASTER RECIPE 


as described on page 696. b. $ is enclosed for refills in colors 








indicated, at 25e a box, (17e to teachers). 1.—Nickel 2.—Gold 
3.—Black 1.—White 5.—Brown 6.—Red 7.—Blue 8.—Green. 











John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Page 652 SIXTY MASTER RECIPES 


Please send me free examination copies of the following books: Here Are Your Laboratory Lesson Plans for All Year! 
a. Home Furnishing, by Anna Hong Rutt. Second Edition. Price The MASTER RECIPE is the latest and best way to teach cooking. 
1. b Reci Dar win ey ee eae ea ee Make your students GOOD COOKS in ONE year. By using a MASTER 
to be announced. b- ree sl Os hy vo tid - ee Relies RECIPE you can teach the making of 500 foods in only SIXTY lessons. 
$3.00. ec. A le Ed i ing, by L. ‘0 d. 
ease yee i aor ome <2 Se eee tg “ee ae ni b ron SIXTY MASTER RECIPES on 4x ‘ cards, ready to take to the labora- 
econ ‘dition. rice $2.75. ¢ ou ’ iage, | {, Oy tory: no books, ne dictation, no dela 
Lane. Second Edition. Price $2.50. By teaching a MASTER RECIPE * a students: 

MASTER the ingredients, 

MASTER the proportions, 

MASTER the method of mixing, 

MASTER the success of ONE BASIC RECIPE. 
: 2 a They are then MASTER of the variations and can work with independ- 
Your Name (Print) ence and comprehension. 
Each Student Should Have a Set of 
Address “Master Recipes” 

| These SIXTY cards are only 75c. The students should use them as a 
foundation for a PERMANENT recipe file. 
THEY ARE scientific, up-to-date, accurate, authentic! 
Sel l Orcanizati NO ORDER for less than TEN sets is accepted, 10 for $7.50. 
school or Urganization ORDER as many sets as you meed for yeur class. 
: ag - | A sturdy RECIPE FILE BOX may be ordered for 2Se extra. 
Number of Pupils Taught ; ys Complete Set—$1.00 
Order From 


Total Money Enclosed Gillum Book Company 
Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. ¢ 400-408 Woodland, Kansas City, Missouri 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 











